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THE COMMANDER 
AND THE MYSTIC 


Text and photographs by Loren McIntyre 


hen we had to pack for a family 
move to Peru in 1947, we junked 
piles of the National Geographic, 
even the clandestinely admired 
1928 issue featuring Artist Adven- 
tures on the Island of Bali. One issue I did keep was Janu- 
ary, 1929, with 44 pages entitled The Volcanoes of Ecua- 
dor, Guideposts in Crossing South America, by G. M. Dyott. 
His description of climbing Sangay, Tungurahua, and 
Sumacu encouraged me to tackle Cotopaxi and 
Cayambe while I was working on an Ecuador article 
for the Geographic, 37 years after Dyott’s report was 
published. On that assignment I interviewed Dyott, 
veteran of a dozen South American expeditions. He 


Commander George M. Dyott (right) and the author at aS 83 and living alone about seven kilometers up 


Dyott’s home near Santo Domingo de los Colorados, 'ighway 30 from Santo Domingo de los Colorados. | 
Ecuador, 22 August 1966. found him pruning fruit trees with a gimmick wired to 


ie / 


Kuikurus warriors dancing in the rain, painted up for their afternoon wrestling matches. Behind, a multi-family malloca 
and a teepee housing a harpy eagle, totem of the tribe. 
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the shears to study whether electric 
shocks might stimulate growth. He 
apologized for not inviting me into 
his home. “I haven’t let strangers in- 
side since a theft while I was absent 
on a trip to Quito. Someone stole a 
bejeweled sword given to me by a 
maharajah as a reward for tracking 
down a rare bird.” 

So it was at the gate that I chat- 
ted awhile with Commander 
George M. Dyott, R.N., and he let 
me take his picture. Everyone called 
him Commander; he had volun- 
teered for the Royal Naval Air Force 
when war broke out in 1914. He 
claimed descent from William the 
Conqueror via the Queen Mother 
and liked to add ER.G.S. (Fellow of 
the Royal Geographic Society) to his 
byline. In fact, he was born in New 
York and learned to fly at Curtiss 
Field in 1910. 


“...a Suya Indian with wooden blocks 
in his lips and distorted ears. As told 
by Aloique, the dreaded Suyas had 
waylaid Fawcett about three P.M. and, 
approaching under the guise of friend— 
ship, had offered food. At a given signal 
clubs had been produced and three white 
men massacred in cold blood. Bung— 
bung—bung!” From Dyott, Man 
Hunting in the Jungle, 1930. 
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The Commander listened to my telling how his exploits had influ- 
enced my own life, that I’d even helped produce a film about him. He 
didn’t seem to be impressed—even when I said “I first heard of you on 
my crystal set when I was only eleven years old.” 

That was in the bedroom of my Seattle home. I kept the set beside my 
pillow. After finishing homework I would tune in the Associated Spot- 


The fabulous ‘story behind the great . F 
mystery of modern exploration R 
: “R 


The paperback British edition (“210th thousand”) of the fantastic Percy Harrison 
Fawcett autobiography edited in Peru in 1950-2 by his surviving son Brian from 
a trunkful of “logbooks, letters, and a manuscript,” long treasured by his mother. 
The colonel dedicated the book-to-be to his wife “CHEEKY” just before leaving in 
1924 on the fatal Mato Grosso expedition. 


light Review. One night the famous announcer Floyd 
Gibbons relayed a radio dispatch from the jungles of 
Mato Grosso about the search for a famous British ex- 
plorer, Lt.-Col. Percy Fawcett, whose return from an 
Amazon expedition was long overdue. Noted for talk- 
ing 300 words a minute, it didn’t take Gibbons long to 
inform listeners that the search expedition, led by Com- 
mander Dyott, was under attack by hostile Indians. 
Dyott had discovered evidence squelching the rumor 
that Fawcett had become the white king of a lost tribe. 
To the contrary, he reported, Fawcett had probably been 
murdered. 


“Fawcett the Dreamer,’ they called him. So is any man a 
dreamer whose imagination pictures the possibilities of 
discovery beyond the bounds of accepted scientific knowledge. 
‘Fawcett the Mystic!’ ... But both dreamer and mystic 
evolved into the essence of the explorer, archaeologist and 
ethnologist when he was on the trail.” From Exploration 
Faweett, 1953, by Brian Fawcett, son of the colonel. 
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I'd already known about Lieutenant Colonel Percy 
Harrison Fawcett, D.S.O., E.R.G.S., from the time I 
learned to lip-read lurid stories in the Sunday “scandal 
sheets” of the Seattle Times and the Post Intelligencer. 
The Hungarian suicide song. The baroness in the 
Galapagos and her murdered lover. And Fawcett'’s 
widow in Europe receiving spiritualist messages from 
Mato Grosso. 

A retired British army officer who understood sur- 
veying, Fawcett had sailed for South America in 1906 
to resolve boundary disputes between Bolivia and Peru 
arising from the rubber boom. His writings were a 
highly readable mix of sharp observation, hard opin- 
ion, shameless exaggeration, and mysticism. On his 
first trip he headed for Amazonia via Lima and La Paz: 


There were no baths in La Paz and the alterna- 
tive of a tin basin would stop the heart at that alti- 
tude where evaporation is so rapid. ... Passing 
Sorata...we zig-zagged down a precipitous trail for 
7,000 feet. Never had I seen mountains like these, 
and I was crushed by the grandeur. [Of Iampu, I 
suppose, a massive peak rising 20,873 feet on 
his right hand.] 


He often slept out of doors because posadas “were 
dreadful places, incredibly dirty, cruelly cold, and de- 
void of any vestige of sanitation.” In one, where bodies 
of travelers had been found dead and blackened, au- 
thorities discovered in the thatched roof “a huge 
apazauca spider—a sort of black tarantula so large that 
a plate would scarcely cover it. This monster lowered 
itself down at night on the sleeper below, and its bite 
meant death.” At a presumably warmer posada east of 
Santa Cruz de la Sierra, “the landlord, a villainous- 
looking half-caste, did to death no less than forty trav- 
ellers, probably by knifing them in their sleep. He was 
summarily executed.” 

The colonel “couldn’t say for certain” that poison- 
ous snakes attracted birds by imitating their calls, but 
he shot an anaconda immensely larger than any known 
to science. I have condensed his report: 


I sprang for my rifle and hardly waiting to aim 
I smashed a .44 soft-nosed bullet into its spine, ten 
feet below the wicked head. Shivers ran up and down 
the body like puffs of wind on a mountain tarn. A 
length of 45 feet lay out of the water and 17 feet in 
it, making a total length of 62 feet. A penetrating, 
fetid odor, probably its breath...is believed to have a 
stupefying effect, attracting and then paralyzing 
its prey. Anacondas have been known to seize cattle 
and even to pick men out of canoes at night, their 
normal feeding time. They give voice to melancholy 
wails by night, a weird sound I have heard scores of 
times. 
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Rio Amazonas 


* To New York City 


Belem 


ATLANTIC OCEAN 


Altamira to Vitoria, 
48 km by automobile 


Sao Felix 


Rio Xingu 


Arrived in Sao Felix 
September 3, 1928 


Dyott traveled down the 
Rio Xingu, August 1928 


Encountered the Xingu tribes, 
June — July, 1928 


First River Camp 


He traveled by land from 


Dead Horse Camp @ 


Cuiabé @* 


Dyott arrived in Cuiaba by train from 
Corumba 


Cuiaba to First River Camp 


Fawcett's final trek began in Cuiaba, then a dusty town, now a city of 440,000. He vanished into the Xingu. Dyott 
followed, then fled on down the Rio Xingu to the Amazon mainstream. 


In voyaging the rivers to Brazil’s Rio Madeira 
and back, Fawcett repeatedly came upon drunken 
Englishmen (the colonel was a teetotaler), a French- 
man who kept a harem at Cachuela Esperanza, a 
“wholesome” young German who declared his 
country burned with desire for war, a settler who 
justified eating human flesh, woodsmen with faces 
eaten by leishmaniasis, a woman “whose large black 
eyes alone would have roused a saint,” tapirs and 
capibaras unafraid, seringero birds with “three low 
notes in crescendo followed by a ‘Wheet-wee-o’ and a 
shrill cry,” a saurian skull five feet long, tales of plant 
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juice capable of dissolving metal and rock, the spec- 
tacle of his river pilot ambushed at the Madeira rapids 
with 42 arrows in his body, army ants making “a shrill 
hissing noise” as they annihilated all insects in his 
camp, “degenerate indigenes with large discs in their 
pendulous ears,” a man with “two of his fingers 
snapped off by a piranha while washing his hands in 
the river after skinning a monkey,” maggots that lift 
their heads from victims’ ulcerating sores when 
whistled at, and “phonograph music travelling along 
the surface of the river with perfect clarity after sun- 
set.” A favorite song was “Estudiantina.” 


Jim Lowe 


The Indian's jewels (above) are not as cropped 
as they appear to be; he has simply stored them 
within himself. I took this picture during the 
first contact by FUNAI agents (of the 
Brazilian government) with hitherto 
“unpacified” Kabano Ira tribesmen of the 
Cintas largas nation in Mato Grosso, 1976. 
In his book Dyott writes, “In our distribution 
of knives to those Indians who had helped us 
we were a little too generous, but we were 
genuinely grateful for the service rendered 
and wanted to make a favorable impression.” 
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“New arrivals continued to blow in from 
all points of the compass. They landed 
enthusiastically. ‘Putzinga,’ meaning 
gifts, was on everyone's lips.” Dyott, 
Man Hunting in the Jungle, 1930. 
Above are Kamayura (or Kamaiula, 
according to Dyott) on the shore of Lake 
Ipavu. 


“My worse case concerned a glowering 
character McGowan picked to play the 
villain Aloique.” The “suit” (above), 
before his film debut. 


Some time after Fawcett 
voyaged homeward, and settled 
down in England, a breeze waf— 
ted the lilt of “Estudiantina” 
from a cottage window. “A 
nostalgic pang shot through 
me.” The music drew him 
back into the forests of the 
Acre, the slow-moving river 
like molten gold 


...where the men- 
acing dark-green walls 

of the jungle closed 

in...and the only law 

was that of the whip and 

the gun. Inexplicably— 

amazingly—I knew I 

loved that hell. Its fiend- 

ish grasp had captured 

me and I wanted to see it 

again. 

His second expedition 
took him into Amazonia via 
Buenos Aires and Corumba, 
Brazil, on the Bolivian fron- 
tier. The ruins of Mato Grosso 
City awoke in Fawcett a yearn- 
ing to search for lost civiliza- 
tions—”an emotion perfectly 
expressed by Debussy in his 
piano study La Cathédrale 
Engloutie.” At one point, near 
the intersection of Bolivia 
with what are now Brazil’s 
Rondonia and Mato Grosso 
States, he came upon some 
tepuis: 

Above us towered 

the Ricardo Franco 

Hills, flat-topped and 

mysterious, their flanks 

scarred by deep 
quebradas. Monsters 
from the dawn of man’s 
existence might still 
roam those heights un- 
challenged, imprisoned 
and protected by un- 
scalable cliffs. So thought 
Conan Doyle... 


Faweett’s pictures of the 
mesas—as well as the lectures 
of Everard Im Thurn, who 
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had climbed Mount Roraima—inspired Conan Doyle 
to write The Lost World. The creator of Sherlock Holmes 
described in The Lost World the ascent of a South Ameri- 
can plateau where prehistoric plants and creatures 
lived frozen in time. “Not a bird, my dear Roxton ... a 
dinosaur!” 

Percy Harrison Fawcett made four more major ex- 
peditions into central South America before the Great 
War brought him back to Europe in uniform. Already 
betraying symptoms of the El Dorado syndrome, he 
must have been dismayed to see the entire April 1913 
issue of National Geographic devoted to the finding and 
clearing of the ruins of Machu Picchu. Yet Fawcett was 
certain that greater mysteries lay hidden in the mato 
grosso, the dense woods, and that he would reveal them 
some day while lesser explorers wasted their lives 
searching for the Poles and finding only ice. 

After the war he was seized by discontent. “The 
last few years (have been) wretched and disillusion- 
ing—full of anxieties, financial stringency, underhand 
dealing, and outright treachery.” Fawcett opted for the 
New World, sending his family to Jamaica, then Cali- 
fornia, while he cruised alone on down to Rio, for him 
“the capital of civilization in embryo.” His fame earned 
him a room at the Embassy as well as interviews with 
the President and General Candido Mariano da Silva 
Rondon—the most famous of all Brazilians—who had 
guided Roosevelt down the River of Doubt. He read 
yellowed documents in the archives at Rio de Janeiro 
and came away convinced that, had he not been cursed 
with inept companions he “might now be giving to the 
world the story of the most stupendous discovery of 
modern times.” 

The colonel won support for six weeks of tick-rid- 
den travel to his old stamping grounds around 
Corumba and Cuiaba—and beyond. As usual, his com- 
panions proved to be untrustworthy. Then he voyaged 
north to Salvador da Bahia, a coastal metropolis once 
capital of Brazil, and trekked into the interior. His mule- 
teer was “a scoundrel who had committed many mur- 
ders.” After straying far south of the supposed site of 
the secret city of “Z” and finding only hardships, he 
postponed his search for “the lost remnants of a once 
mighty civilization.” 

I am flabbergasted by the latitude and longitude 
he gave for Z. That region was not at all unexplored 
nor is it in the Amazon Basin. The coordinates are pre- 
cisely those of Gentio do Ouro (Golden Gentile), a pro- 
vincial capital in Bahia State now grown to 11,000 in- 
habitants. Gentio do Ouro stands 3,600 feet above sea 
level in a region supporting not rainforest, but cactus 
and tangled scrub that Brazilians call caatinga. It lies 
only 256 miles as the crow flies—or 412 miles by road— 
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northwest of Salvador da Bahia. You can drive to 
Gentio do Ouro, at the bitter end of a lonely road that 
probes seventy miles into the hills south of Xique- 
Xique, a town of 40,000 on the right bank of the broad 
Rio Sao Francisco. But, be forewarned: no one in 
Golden Gentile talks about the fabulous ruins of Z. 

By 1921, the Fawcett family was reunited in De- 
von, England. The colonel worked on his book. As yet 
unfinished, it lacked the climax of discovering a lost 
civilization. He found the torment of writing to be 
worse than the misery of insects at midday on the South 
American frontier. In 1924 younger son Brian Fawcett 
left for Peru to work on the Central Railroad. Brian 
was still there when I arrived 23 years later. | was un- 
aware of his existence until 1953 when I picked up in 
Lima one of several hundred thousand copies then in 
print of Exploration Fawcett (entitled Lost Trail, Lost Cit- 
ies in North America). Brian had retired and put to- 
gether a best-seller from his missing father’s manu- 
scripts, letters, and log-books. 

Fawcett’s final sortie in search of an ancient civili- 
zation began in 1925. He planned to press north from 
Cuiaba into Xingu headwaters country, then turn east 
toward Bahia. If his final goal were Z, this was cer- 
tainly the long way around, adding a thousand miles 
of unmapped rivers and trackless forests to his jour- 
ney. Was he more atttracted by the mysteries of naked 
tribes than by the search for an ancient “college of 
priests” beyond the ranges that “seemed to reach the 
ethereal regions and to serve as a throne for the wind 
and the stars themselves?” 


The existence of the old cities I do not for a 
moment doubt. How could I? I myself have seen a 
portion of one of them. Between the outer world 
and the secrets of ancient South America a veil has 
descended. The explorer who seeks to penetrate this 
veil...may not get through. But if he should—if he 
is lucky enough to run the gauntlet of savages and 
come out alive—he will be in position to further 
our historical knowledge immeasurably. 


This would be Fawcett’s first venture beyond the 
thinly settled frontiers of his earlier expeditions. To 
travel the upper Xingu, unreached throughout history 
by either Jesuits or slave raiders, was certainly risky— 
and hopeless without a canoe. The first scientist to pen- 
etrate the vast skein of rivers and swamps was Karl 
van den Steinen in 1884. Some Germans skirted the 
fringes of the region in 1889 and 1901. In 1916 a Brazil- 
ian naval officer descended the Xingu. If there were 
other explorers, they never emerged to tell their stories. 

Fawcett was not a scientist; his forte was story— 
telling. In 1924, while writing his book-to-be in Eng— 
land, he showed more interest in recounting the dis- 
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comforts of bug-infested treks than in pursuing scien- 
tific fact. He wrote that upon entering true wilderness 
he intended to drop off his peons—those trail-wise 
bearers upon whom expedition leaders depend. He 
would take along instead only two companions: his 
eldest son Jack, “big, very powerful physically, abso- 
lutely virgin in mind and body,” and Jack’s friend Ra- 
leigh Rimmel, “a born clown.” 
Iam growing too old to pack at least 40 pounds 

on my back for months on end. [He was 58]. A 

larger expedition costs a great deal of money and 

runs greater risks. Besides, all the men who go must 

be picked men, and there is probably not more than 

one in a thousand who is fit for it. 

His picked men, young and having zero experi- 
ence, visualized the trip as a long hike in the woods. 
Unmindful of the distance—about 1,500 miles—they 
anticipated “coming out at Belem in a few months.” 
But within days, Raleigh’s new boots had raised fester- 
ing sores on his feet. 

Had they read Theodore Roosevelt’s 1914 story of 
descending the River of Doubt, a shorter and easier 
route that lay about 400 miles farther west? Although 
Teddy had enjoyed plenty of manpower, equipment, 
and the leadership of Colonel Rondon, Brazil’s finest 
frontiersman, he had a terrible time. He was eaten alive 
by insects, caught malaria, and never saw a “wild” 
Indian. 

Fawcett did realize he was courting danger. Or at 
least he put that face on his efforts in hopes of discour- 
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Fawcett and Dyott found in Brazil's Xingu. 
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Campa extras with Jaime (center), their patron, a coffee farmer. Campas 
customarily wear full-length cushmas, unlike the nude indians that 


aging the perennial tag-alongs who attach themselves 
to expeditions. Before plunging into the unknown, 
Fawcett warned everyone he'd be gone a long time, as 
in this letter of March 14, 1925: 


Iam not giving you any closer information as 
to locality because I don’t want to encourage any 
tragedy for an expedition inspired to follow our foot- 
steps under the impression that it is an easy matter. 
For the present no one can venture it without en- 
countering certain catastrophe. 


From Bacairy Post on the Mato Grosso plateau, Jack 
Fawcett wrote home on May 19, 1925, his 22nd 
birthday: 

Raleigh is a funny chap. He gets mad at every- 

one because they don't speak English. Beyond faz 

favor and obrigado he is too shy to try. ... Daddy 

goes on at such a pace we lose sight of him alto- 
gether (and often get lost). ... Last night we went to 

the [Mehinaku Indian] hut and gave a concert. I 

had my piccolo, Valdemira [a peon] his guitar, and 

Daddy his banjo. These Mehinakis tell us by signs 

that four hard days’ travel to the north live the 

Macahirys, who are cannibals, and not over five 

feet tall. They may be the Morcegos but I doubt it as 

they use arrows, which the Morcegos have not yet 
come to. 


The colonel believed the Morcegos to be troglo- 
dytes. He sent his last letter by messenger on May 29 
from Dead Horse Camp, where five years earlier his 
horse had broken a leg and had to be shot. 


It is very cold at night...but in- 
sects and heat come by mid-day and it 
is sheer misery in camp...legions of 
files...millions of bees...bitten by 
ticks...piums covering the body. The 
stinging horrors get all over one's 
hands while attemting to write, and 
madden. 

This brings to mind a photograph 
of Roosevelt writing his log on the 
River of Doubt; he is wearing heavy 
leather gloves despite the Amazonian 
heat. 

Am arranging for the return of 
the peons, who have had enough of it. 
Iam not sure how long [the food] will 
last. Raleigh still has one leg in a ban- 
dage but won't go back. We go on with 
three saddle mules, four cargo mules, 
and a madrinha, a leading animal to 
keep the others together. You need have 
no fear of any failure. 
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n 1956, my fifth year as Vice Presi- 

dent of Movius Films, a Warner 

Brothers director-producer came to 

Lima in pursuit of locations for a film 

about Dyott’s search for Fawcett. 
Brazil had denied the director, Tom 
McGowan, access to the Xingu. Since I'd 
visited 16 tribes while making documen- 
tary films for Peru’s Ministerio de Educacién, 
I was able to match, more or less, Tom’s re- 
search for a screenplay based on Com- 
mander Dyott’s historic book, Man Hunting 
in the Jungle. I signed on as South American 
Production Manager for three times my 
Movius Films earnings. 

For the opening sequences, where 
Dyott drives north from Cuiaba, we 
trucked three Model-T Fords over the 
Andes to shoot in Pucallpa. There we also 
filmed quick flashbacks of Fawcett’s final 
days. I played the role of Jack Fawcett—an 
ironic twist, as Jack had wished for a part 
in the movies during his 1921 stay in Hol- 
lywood. My role did not reveal that I was not as “abso- 
lutely virgin in mind and body” as Jack was, according 
to his daddy. 

Compared to Fawcett’s willowy way of travel, 
Dyott’s outfit had been ponderous: 64 bullocks, 10 
mules, 26 men, 4 huge folding canoes made of canvas, 
motion picture cameras, tripods, heavy radio transmit- 
ters, box upon box of “B” batteries, cases of oil and gaso- 
line, 3 tons of clothes, rice, beans, farinha, dried meat, 
sugar—and chests of trade goods and trinkets to win 
the cooperation of Indians. McGowan’s budget was too 
tight to simulate all that for his film, but he did lug 
along a massive camera crane and dolly tracks, as well 
as machetes, shotgun shells, bolts of cloth, and fish- 
hooks. Among his props were rubber piranhas made 
in Hollywood which had sucker-cup mouths for attach- 
ing them to bathers’ naked skin (although in fact, pira- 
nhas do not cling like leeches; they nip and slash). 

Leaving Pucallpa we traveled by riverboat five 
days up the Rio Ucayali to our main location in the 
homeland of the Campa Indians. We stayed at the cof- 
fee plantation of my friend Jaime, on the left bank not 
far from Atalaya, where the Tambo joins the Urubamba. 
We slung hammocks in Jaime’s ranch house which was 
ventilated by vertical cracks in the walls where the 
wood had shrunk. Indians peeked through the cracks 
day and night, their heads cocked in order to see with 
both eyes. Would this explain how Ripley might have 
reached the strange conclusion, in a “Believe it or Not” 
cartoon, that Campa Indians viewed their world side- 
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“By nightfall things had reached such a pitch that the lives of my entire 
expedition were at stake.” From Dyott, Man Hunting in the Jungle, 
1930. This scene from the 1958 film shows Tom McGowan (back to 
camera) filming John Carlos Cleves Symmes (left) as Dyott’s radioman, 
and British actor Robin Hughes (center) in the role of Dyott. 


wise? Their curiosity upset Robin Hughes, the English 
actor who played Dyott. Since Robin couldn’t abide 
anyone seeing him undressed, he became comically ac- 
robatic, managing to change wardrobe—and to get into 
and out of pajamas—while concealed in a deep ham- 
mock. In the evenings we danced with Jaime’s sister to 
repeated playing of a current hit, Que Sera, Sera, that 
our sound technician had recorded in Pucallpa. 

In those days Campa Indians lived not in villages 
but in single-family dwellings scattered far apart 
around the green mountainsides. My task was to round 
up enough Indians and dugout canoes for the film’s 
climactic sequence. As told in Man Hunting in the Jungle, 
Dyott had found a small trunk belonging to Fawcett in 
possession of a shifty Anauqua Indian headman 
named Aloique. By offering trinkets to unearth more 
clues and to pay off Indian helpers, Dyott had gotten 
into trouble. The more trade goods he gave out, the 
more the natives wanted. Canoe-loads of Indians fol- 
lowed him upstream and down. On a sand bar of the 
Rio Cuelene, naked warriors from several tribes, armed 
with bows and arrows, surrounded the entire crew and 
their canvas boats. “It never seemed to enter their silly 
heads to go home. To the contrary they settled down 
unconcernedly in the hope of getting more,” Dyott 
wrote. The hoard of knives and baubles dwindled. Di- 
saster threatened. In the nick of time, Dyott managed 
to elude the outstretched hands. He and his crew 
slipped away unseen in their canvas canoes, paddling 
downriver in the dead of night. 
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In staging this sequence I soon had a similar prob- 
lem. Jaime would send runners into the hills to attract 
Indians with offers of knives, machetes, and shotgun 
shells. But unlike the people of the Xingu, the Campas 
would melt away as soon as they collected for one day’s 
shooting. Jaime had to scour riverbanks and mountain- 
sides for more extras, and to dole out more tools and 
weapons to bring them in. As with Dyott, we began to 
run out of trade goods. My worst case concerned a 
glowering character McGowan picked to play the vil- 
lain Aloique. 

I offered “Aloique” a chance to become a naka 
curaca, a “big shot.” This was heady stuff, since the 
Campas, being a dispersed community, normally have 
neither chiefs nor even a word for chief; curaca is a 
Quechua word, common in the Andes. Naka means 
“big.” We shot a closeup or two of Aloique’s red- 
painted face peering through the shrubbery, but his big 
scene awaited its turn in the shooting script. To keep 
him on board and pacified, meanwhile, Jaime prom- 
ised him a shotgun—one of our props—payable after 
his final appearance before the camera. 


The Commander 
at Home in 
Ecuador 


by Eleanor Augusteijn 


think explorers 

are very special 

people. Every ex 

plorer [have known 

was an individualist, 
always curious and eager to 
push out the frontiers of 
knowledge. The Commander 
was certainly in that category. 

I knew Dyott over a period of six years, from 1944 
to 1950. During the first two years, I worked closely 
with him on his reports on stands of balsa in Ecuador, 
which he prepared for the British government. This was 
wartime, and the supply of balsa in the Far East—es- 
sential to the building of planes—had been cut off. The 
South American timber survey was therefore essential 
to the British government. I remember him remarking 
at the time that so much of the Amazon basin would be 
useless for lumber, since the big trees were widely dis- 
persed and the top soil so extremely thin that if ex- 
posed, erosion would soon follow. I enjoyed hearing 
the stories of these trips and examining the many fine 
photographs he brought back. Maybe it is because I’m 
a good listener that we became friends. He invited me 
several times to his home for afternoon tea. 
His home in Quito, surrounded by a high wall, was 

basic in the extreme. It consisted of three very small 
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Every day Aloique would squat in McGowan's 
folding chair, ignoring the word DIRECTOR stenciled 
on its canvas back. As with all the Campas, he clutched 
a bow and arrows in his left hand. He would watch red 
lights flash whenever the director ordered the sound 
recorder to “roll it.” Then, with the call to “action,” 
Robin Hughes, as Dyott, might step before the camera 
and emote. Another day, the performer might be 
Dyott’s radioman. 

Delays upset Aloique. He’d toss oranges into the 
air and fire arrows through them with incredible accu- 
racy to suggest what might happen if his shotgun 
weren't forthcoming. Finally, we told him, “Tomorrow 
will be your day.” His scowl became a smile. 

Tomorrow came. But no Aloique. We had set up on 
the sand bar as usual at daybreak, for McGowan 
couldn’t stand the midday heat. The sun rose. So did 
McGowan’s temperature. To soothe him, the sound 
man played “Que Sera, Sera.” Then Robin Hughes sang 
out, “Somebody’s coming!” A 30-foot-long dugout 
pulled onto the beach and out stepped a barefoot indian 
wearing a double-breasted suit and necktie. Sweat and 


rooms and only the 

most essential furni- 

ture. Because of his very 

valuable photographic 

equipment and _ photo- 

graphs, he had a burglar 

alarm installed which would 

go off in his landlord’s house 
next door. 

Although the Commander was a loner, I had the 
impression he was often lonely. Perhaps because my 
husband was also an explorer—of the Napo and 
Arajuno regions—the Commander felt comfortable in 
our home. Many times, he accepted my open invita- 
tion to stop in anytime, and he often appeared at our 
garden gate, neatly dressed, gloved and hatted. Once, 
I received a gallon of maple syrup from Canada. When 
a Dutch friend agreed to demonstrate the making of 
“real” Dutch pancakes, I gave the Commander a spe- 
cial invitation to come around. It was one of those oc- 
casions in which people continued to drop in, and soon 
we had 14. The Commander followed Herman, the 
volunteer cook, and me into the kitchen and proceeded 
to demonstrate the most efficient way to dice bacon for 
pancakes. It was quite an evening, with six different 
languages represented and many people who spoke 
nothing but their own native tongue. I wouldn’t say 
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achiote stained his collar. Although his hair was now 
scissored as short as an army recruit’s, we recognized 
Aloique. It was our villain, bow and arrows in hand, 
all dressed up to play his part. 

McGowan exploded. “He got a goddam crewcut! 
There goes my budget! McIntyre, pitch that goddam 
suit out of here!” 

The what? The suit? Of course; it’s Hollywood jar- 
gon to call a character by his costume. “Tom, slow 
down. The suit is armed with six-foot arrows.” 

Jaime offered the suit two boxes of shotgun shells 
to go away. He refused them; he wanted a gun. Radiat- 
ing resentment, he took over his command post, sitting 
on his feet in McGowan’s chair. Tom turned pages of 
the script, looking for a different scene to shoot. He 
found one. Actors rehearsed their lines, adjusted their 
bush hats, and took their positions. 

“Roll it!” The red lights began to blink. 

Aloique shot out of Tom’s chair and leapt in front 
of the camera, brandishing his weapons, prancing left 
and right, glaring at the lens, shouting “Naka curaca! 
Naka curaca! Naka curaca.” He pounded out the words 


the Commander was the life of the party, but in his 
own quiet way, he seemed to enjoy himself. 

The Commander had a very low license number in 
the Royal Navy Air Force (my husband tells me it was 
#5). He did some work in the Middle East and was a 
friend of Jim Corbett, the famous tiger hunter, and au- 
thor of Maneaters of the Wild. He also produced many 
outstanding photographs. I remember one, in particu- 
lar, of an elephant which he had enlarged many times, 
and in the enlargement you could see a fly on the ear of 
the elephant! I think he also had much to do with lay- 
ing out the first airfield in Peru. During the six years I 
knew him, he was always surprising me with unex- 
pected insights into his character. It was a couple of 
years before I discovered he was a very accomplished 
flute player. 

I believe his two expeditions into the Llanganates 
were his last. He went in for an American company, 
some said looking for Inca gold, others for uranium 
deposits. He went with only a young Danish boy and 
his Indians. At a certain point they left the Indians be- 
hind, and he and the young man pushed on alone. It 
was difficult terrain, all bog from the constant rain. All 
went well until he slipped off a small cliff and sprained 
his ankle so badly he was unable to walk. His compan- 
ion left him to go for help and for a few days the Com- 
mander subsisted on dry rice and water, as he could 
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by thumping his chest. 

Everyone stood transfixed—except the sound man 
who fiddled with his switches. 

“Tom! Shoot it!” 

“Forget it, McIntyre. It’s not in the script.” Tom 
moved to wave off Aloique. Our villain notched an ar- 
row to his bow. 

At that instant, our sound man turned his play- 
back volume way up. “Que Sera, Sera” boomed out of 
the speaker. As if on cue, everybody on the set began to 
sing and dance along with Aloique. Finally, under the 
blazing sun, everyone ran out of steam. 

It cost a shotgun to send the suit downriver. 

If you ever catch Manhunt in the Jungle on late-night 
TV, be advised that the Aloique in the film is a bewigged 
Mexican hired by McGowan for pick-up shots in Hol- 
lywood. He doesn’t dance. Variety Film Reviews liked 
the picture. Movies on TV gave it two stars. Most late- 
night TV listings in the newspapers rate it as “a bomb.” 

One torrid afternoon a dugout came upriver 
paddled by an Indian carrying a message in a cleft stick. 


(Continued on page 14) 


not get it to cook at that altitude. When he came back 
from that trip he looked used up—very thin and hag- 
gard, and his feet were giving him trouble as the damp- 
ness had rotted his shoes. He was then in his late 60s, 
but once he got his energy back he was off again to 
finish what he had set out to do. 

The Commander was always interested in plants, 
and what could be accomplished by proper cultivation 
and working “with nature,” so it was no surprise when 
he told us he had decided to go into farming. What was 
a surprise was that he intended to grow a newly devel- 
oped type of cacao (developed in Trinidad), that was 
resistant to the witch broom disease, that years earlier 
had wiped out the most valuable crop produced in 
Ecuador. It seemed like a good idea, but his new plants 
would not begin to bear for 12 years! In the meantime, 
he was growing vegetables and experimenting. One 
time he told us he was growing a very special kind of 
pepper, but to discourage people from stealing the 
seeds, he planted some hybrids at the end of the rows, 
seeds of which would not reproduce. 

I remember the Commander as a very private and 
rather shy person. He had a special hold on my affec- 
tions. Perhaps it was his loneliness which seemed so 
apparent when he drove away after coming to say 
good-bye. ® 
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It was for me, via a series of telephone and radio calls: 
orders from the Department of State in Washington to 
report for duty with the foreign aid agency at La Paz, 
Bolivia. 

The assignment led, years later, to my first story in 
National Geographic, “Flamboyant Is The Word For Bo- 
livia.” Next came “Ecuador, Low and Lofty Land 
Astride the Equator.” While working in August, 1966 
in Santo Domingo de los Colorados, I stayed at 
Tinalandia, a posada 12 kilometers up the Quito road, 
run by Tina Garzon, a Russian immigrant. Tina told me 
the Commander lived five kilometers down the road. 
That’s where Dyott and I met and chatted a while at 
his gate. 

Both of us having been naval comandantes, we 
swapped stories about naval service and the Geographic 
and the Manhunt film. Dyott said McGowan paid him 
aniggardly $500 for rights to the story of his ninth South 
American expedition. We speculated about Fawcett’s 
fate and other searches for and reports about him by 
Roger Courteville, Albert de Winton, Steffan Rattin, 
Patrick Ulyatt, and Orlando Villas Boas. We had both 
enjoyed Peter Fleming’s irreverent Brazilian Adventure, 
an account of a screwball 1933 search led astray by an 
annoying American, Major Pringle. Dyott explained 
that “Pringle” was really an Australian, Captain John 
Holman. 

Brian Fawcett had also traced many of his father’s 
footsteps in Brazil. Brian thought Dyott’s search was 
inconclusive, but I believe Dyott did as well as possible 
considering the difficulty of finding evidence, three 
years after Fawcett’s passage, in such a hostile envi- 


Obituary 


NEW YORK TIMES Thursday August 3, 1972. 


“George Miller Dyott, who led exploration 
parties amid headhunters in the upper Amazon 
River and into ancient Inca lands in Peru, died 
yesterday in Babylon, L.I. His age was 89.” 

The obituary says that he was an author, lec- 
turer, and photographer, and filmed many of his ex- 
ploits; that he was commissioned by the Roosevelt 
family to retrace the steps of TR who had lost film 
along the River of Doubt in 1927; that he was a pio- 
neer aviator and in World War I he devised a twin- 
engine biplane that could carry a cannon. 
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ronment. “Warlike Indians of the interior do not stand 
onceremony unless it is the funeral of a stranger,” Dyott 
said. “That Colonel Fawcett and his companions per- 
ished at the hands of hostile tribesmen seemed to me 
and to all my party beyond dispute. If he’d won his 
way through, Fawcett would have had much to tell the 
scientific world and would have relegated to their 
proper importance all those quaint legends with which 
travelers in Brazil are so familiar.” 

For anyone acquainted with the perils of “first con- 
tacts” in those days it is easy to imagine that warriors 
filled the three visionaries so full of arrows they looked 
like khaki-clad porcupines. (John Hemming, Director 
and Secretary of the Royal Geographic Society and a 
member of your Club, saw such a thing happen to a 
companion in 1961.) Surely Fawcett would have pre- 
ferred a gallant death by swift arrows to being de- 
voured by catfish, wide-jawed serpents, felines, or 
hexapoda—or the ignobility suggested by psychics’ 
claims of conversing with his severed head long after 
his decease. The end, in 1925, was untimely for Jack 
and Raleigh, but infinitely more fitting for Daddy than 
the prospect of his growing old and acerbic in Devon 
while aerial observers discredited, in flight after flight, 
the very existence of the secret city of Z. ® 


Loren McIntyre is a freelance film producer, photo- 
grapher and writer, who has been a frequent contributor to 
both National Geographic and the South American Ex- 
plorer. His discovery of the ultimate source of the Amazon 
is told in Number 29 of the South American Explorer. 
Text and photographs © 1996 Loren McIntyre. 


“On his trip to Brazil to start the search 

(for Fawcett) Mr. Dyott was accompanied by 

his bride of one day, the former Persis Stevens 

Wright.” [She went back to New York to 

await his return.] “His widow and three 

sons, George Burnaby, Mark Hamilton, and 

Michael Stevens, survive.” 

The obit omits mention of Dyott’s writings: 
On the Trail of the Unknown, Silent Highways of the 
Jungle, Man Hunting in the Jungle, and many maga- 
zine articles. 
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FRUIT OF THE TOMB: 


Archaeological 
Conference at Sipan 


By Constance Reed 


t starts with a visit to the Mu- 

seum of Natural History in 

New York City. There, along COLOMBIA 

with hundreds of others, I 

marvel at the recently dis- 
covered treasure from a Moche 
tomb in Peru. Newspaper accounts 
do not exaggerate—it rivals the 1922 
discovery of King Tutankhamen’s 
tomb of the 18th dynasty. The arti- 
facts come from Sipan, in northwest 
Peru, near Chiclayo. This is the mag- 
nificent archaeological find, daz- 
zlingly featured in the June, 1990 Na- 
tional Geographic. 

Then the brochure comes in the 
mail. From Wilderness Travel, it 
glossily announces several enticing 
travel packages to Peru, all centered 
around an international archeologi- 
cal conference. Speakers at the con- 
ference include Dr. Walter Alva, the PACIFIC 
Dr. Walter Alva, discoverer of the OCEAN 
tomb at Sipan and director of the 
Bruning Museum. 

After judiciously weighing the ®@ Cuzco 
advantages of the various itinerar- 
ies, I select the one that combines the ew 
conference, a dig at Sipan, and an 
Inca Trail trek—this despite my ad- 
vanced age. In truth, when later I’m 
finally trekking to Machu Picchu, it 
turns out I have at least twenty years 
on every hiker on the trail. Ah, well. 
The South American Explorer has al- 
ready extolled the charm of the Inca 
Trail, so if it’s a description of the 


A Tucume 
Chiclayo 
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The author pasting pots in the newly discovered tomb, Sipan 
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Inca Trail you want, you can read 
about that in another issue. 

Like thousands of trekkers who 
have gone before me, I cross Dead- 
womans Pass at 13,770 feet, watch the 
sun rise over Mt. Veronica, and finally 
descend on Machu Picchu from the 
Sun Gate. 

Maybe it’s because my group of 
fourteen hikers bonds on the trail, or 
it might have something to do with a 
few of us being particularly charis- 
matic. Whatever the cause, our trail 
guide, Lucio, the one we called jefe, 
invites the whole group to his son’s 
baptism. Hikers Todd and Holly stand 
as godparents. With the religious cer- 
emony over, we tuck in to piles of 
sandwiches while putting away many 
pitchers of Pisco sours, each served up 
with an impassioned speech and a roll 
of toilet paper for wiping away the 
tears. Next morning, we say good- 
bye to Lucio, his wife, Christine, and 
his sanctified son, then fly off to 
Chiclayo in northern Peru. 


While attending the conference, I stay at the Hotel 
de Turistas, a government-owned hotel that has most 
of the amenities—even bottled water—laid in just for 
us. 

The speakers—all international notables—are ex- 
perts in their fields: 

Dr. Walter Alva talks about his work in the 
Lambayeque area, while showing slides that illustrate 
various stages in the excavation of the tombs. 

Dr. Richard Berger follows, with a paper on “Re- 
cent Advances in Origins of Peruvian Civilization on 
the Central Coast.” Dr. Berger is a director of Yale’s 
Peabody Museum and Chairman of Yale’s Department 
of Anthropology. Widely known for his extensive work 
at Chavin de Huantar, an early Andean site, Dr. Berger 
is currently engaged in an ongoing study of iconogra- 
phy and religious practices. In the Lurin Valley, ar- 
chaeologists have found sculpted figures of llamas, 
deer, guinea pigs, and other local sources of meat. In- 
terestingly, at the same site were other sculptures— 
eagles, cayman, and jaguars—animals not native to the 
region, creatures that live far to the East. 

After a break and a snack, we assemble again to 
hear Dr. Johan Reinhard speak on “Sacred Mountains 
and Traditional Andean Cultures.” Dr. Reinhard, a 
Research Associate and Senior Research Fellow at 
Woodland Mountain Institute, has made more than 100 
ascents of Andean peaks over 17,000 feet, and discov- 
ered 40 ritual sites at high altitudes. Further, he has 
studied the Qoyllur Rit’i festival and other ceremonies 
with ancient roots. In “Sacred Peaks” and other writ- 
ings, and through his discoveries and investigations of 
high-altitude sacrificial sites, altars, fetishes and offer- 
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ings, Dr. Reinhard confirms the practice of mountain 
worship. He shows that Andean peoples viewed 
mountains anthropomorphically, possessing both male 
and female attributes. 

Vincent Lee (MFA, Princeton University) is an ar- 
chitect, fellow of the New York Explorer’s Club, Re- 
search Associate of Andean Studies at Berkeley, and a 
research associate with the Museum of Man in San Di- 
ego. He is also author of Sixpac Manco: Travels among 
the Incas; Chanasuyu: the Ruins of Inca Vilcabamba; and 
Investigations in Bolivia. Dr. Lee describes the method 
he used to map Vilcabamba and its environs, and shows 
slides of his expeditions. 

Dr. Garth Bawden is a member of the staff at 
Harvard University, sits on the editorial board of Ar- 
chaeology Magazine, and has held the position of Assis- 
tant Director at the Peabody Museum. His presenta- 
tion uses archaeological artifacts and artwork to show 
the dramatic changes which took place during the late 
Moche period. I am particularly interested in this part 
of the presentation, having spent many hours looking 
at Moche pots at the Larco Herrera Museum in Lima. 
Dr. Bawden shows how Andean peoples expressed 
themselves in ceramics, since they lacked a written lan- 
guage. Virtually every human activity—warfare, reli- 
gious ritual, torture, even sex—is graphically depicted 
by a pot. Sometimes a ceramic is one-of-a-kind, but 
molds were used as 
well. Pots served a 
variety of purposes— 
funerary objects, gifts 
to lords, cooking uten- 
sils, etc. It is not clear 
why workmanship de- 
teriorated as time passed. Also, pottery that once por- 
trayed events in historical order later loses its chro- 
nology, a characteristic that reflects the general decline 
in quality. In this way, pottery signals the disintegra- 
tion of religion, architecture, and ultimately the down- 
fall of Moche civilization. 

Dr. Alan Kolata, professor of Anthropology and 
Director of Latin American Studies at the University of 
Chicago, discusses the irrigation system of the Moche. 
His lecture deals with the irrigation technology in 
northern Peru and at Tiahuanacu. Later, as part of our 
field work at Sipan, we explore different irrigation sys- 
tems in the Lambayeque Valley, including a hydroelec- 
tric dam built on a Moche irrigation site. 

Dr. Federico Kaufman-Doig, who can trace his 
roots back 1,500 years to the Moche culture, is director 
of the Peruvian National Institute of Archaeology. Re- 
nowned for his expertise in iconography and pioneer- 
ing archaeology in Chachopoyas, Dr. Kaufman-Doig 
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THE SPEAKERS—ALL INTERNATIONAL 
NOTABLES—ARE EXPERTS 
IN THEIR FIELDS 


c W NS Y, 
Dr. Alva and the author at Sipan. 


has received numerous awards. He delights the audi- 
ence with movies of the exotic Chachopoyas area, and 
the enormous tomb-statues high up on a cliff. Finally, 
he plays taped interviews of local people discussing 
folklore, ritual and geography. 

Dr. David Dearborn, a research Physicist at the 
Lawrence Livermore Research Laboratory, is the edi- 
tor of Archeoastronomy and Ethno-astronomy News. Since 
virtually no records survived the Spanish conquest, all 
we have is conjecture when it comes to Incan and pre- 
Incan astronomy, says 
Dr. Dearborn. Of ma- 
jor importance is a U- 
shaped observatory 
at Machu Picchu, and 
surviving rituals relat- 
ing to the rising and 
setting of the moon, sun, and other celestial bodies. 

Dr. Amy Rodman, Associate Professor of Art His- 
tory at California State at Hayward, studies ancient 
Andean textiles. Using slides of ancient fabrics, includ- 
ing some burial shrouds, she discusses looms, weaves, 
fibers and dyes. In Peru, natural cotton colors range 
from snow white to dark ecru, and in weaving can pro- 
duce lovely blends—without dyes of any kind! In the 
lobby, a woman demonstrates weaving with a back- 
strap loom. This woman was featured in Angela 
Schuster’s article in the June, 1995 issue of Archaeology 
Magazine. 

Gary Urton rounds off the conference, with his lec- 
ture, “Ethnographic Perspectives in Peruvian Archae- 
ology,” an overview of changes in Andean culture. Dr. 
Urton is a professor of anthropology at Colgate, and an 
expert on the quipu. Quipus are knotted cords or strings 
which Inca and pre-Inca peoples (e.g. the Chimti) used 
to record inventories, dates, tax data, and possibly 
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other information, such as religious 
succession. From close examination 
of quipus found in graves, and from 
careful study of Spanish documents, 
Dr. Urton concludes that the quipu 
system is based on decimals. He fur- 
ther theorizes that some quipus might 
have been used to narrate or for de- 
scription. Color variations in quipus 
might have symbolic significance— 
with red possibly being sacred. The 
largest quipu ever found, he notes, has 
one thousand cords. There is evi- 
dence that chasquis ran with the quipus 
along Inca roads—in fifteen mile re- 
lays—and in this fashion transmitted 
important government dispatches 
across the empire. 

Aconference bonus is the appear- 
ance of Thor Heyerdahl, who talks 
about seafaring in early Peru, with emphasis on 
Tucume and the Lambayeque valley. With Thor 
Heyerdahl’s remarks fresh in our minds, it is fascinat- 
ing to observe the reed boats on the Pacific coast at 
Pimentel, west of Chiclayo. There we see smaller ver- 
sions of the vessels used by Thor Heyerdahl and the 
crews of Ra I and Ra II, as they left Spain and crossed 
the Atlantic. The existence of such vessels shows that 
it was, indeed, possible to traverse an ocean 2,000 years 
ago. 

The conference concludes with a grand buffet lun- 
cheon at a restaurant on the beach. While we lunch, 
boys in small reed boats propel themselves back and 
forth. The boats are called caballitos, or little horses 
because the boy sits astride the craft, or kneels in the 
prow as if upona horse, and paddles. These little boats 
are very similar to those depicted on the Moche ceram- 
ics of 500 AD. Much larger versions would resemble 
the craft Thor Heyerdahl used in his ocean crossings of 
the oceans. 

The conference over, the dig at Sipan turns out to 
be a bit of an archaeological sampler. I am one of five 
women who signed up for this portion of the travel 
package. So, leaving our comfortable hotel in Chiclayo, 
we prepare for a dozen or so nights in a tent out under 
the stars. A bus picks us up, and after a fifteen-mile 
trip, deposits us at the site. “Nothing to it,” I’m think- 
ing to myself, “the five nights on the Inca Trail weren’t 
all that bad, even in a damp mummy bag with a bro- 
ken zipper. Sleeping in a tent at sea level, in a warm 
clime, should be a breeze.” 

Orientation starts with a tour by Dr. Alva and his 
wife, Susana Menenses. We inspect the four tombs 
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The excavation site at Sipan. 


which Dr. Alva has been excavating. We can take pho- 
tographs, but not when it comes to Dr. Alva’s most 
recent discovery, which is still under wraps. 

The dig is being conducted in accordance with the 
strictest standards of archaeological excavation. For a 
while, the archaeologists competed with the grave-rob- 
bers. In the words of Dr. Alva, “the huaqueros dig at 
night, the archaeologists dig by day.” To protect the 
priceless and unique finds, it was decided to hire 
guards. 

The five of us learn to remove the soil from the pit 
with a trowel, or raking tool. We save the soil for sift- 
ing. We pick and brush each object, and if something 
discernible comes to light, we set it aside to be photo- 
graphed and measured. The position of each object is 
recorded and mapped on a grid. Sometimes it is 
sketched. Finally, all artifacts are carefully secured. 

We never wash the things we find, but brush them 
instead, so as to save any surface markings. In the case 
of gold on copper objects (the Moche 2,000 years ago 
used a form of electroplating), oxidation is removed at 
the laboratory. We spend a morning at the lab doing 
precisely this. It’s a painstaking procedure that requires 
chipping off the green copper residue that has seeped 
to the surface of the gold. I’m sure those overseeing 
our efforts have a proper appreciation for our limited 
talents, and give us the least valuable objects to work 
on. At least no one threw a fit when one woman in our 
group pressed a little too hard on a metal piece and, 
much to her chagrin, broke it in half. We also work 
with tweezers on a huge disintegrating piece of a pec- 
toral ornament, sorting tiny beads according to their 
color: turquoise, pink or white. 
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What with the lab being right next door to the 
Bruning Museum, it is only natural that we get the 
grand tour. We explore the four-story building, includ- 
ing the pottery storage area with its collection of pots— 
Chavin, Moche, Chimu and Lambayeque. There are 
many identical pots, made from a single mold. Pots 
take the form of animals, faces, body parts, vegetables, 
etc. 

We also find time to scramble up a /iuaca, and in- 
spect a pit where huaqueros may have been at work. A 
huaca is a mound or pyramid, often made of hundreds 
of thousands of adobe bricks, and blanketed with soil 
dragged up in baskets, fire brigade style. However 
thick the covering material, the huaca maintains its tell- 
tale shape. The one we climb probably dates to a pe- 
riod somewhere between 200 B.C. and 500 A.D. 

Three long-time workers at the site supervise our 
efforts, assisted by our translator and guide, Jean 
Jacques. It’s slow work. It takes a couple of hours of 
hot, dusty troweling and brushing to uncover a corner 
of a wall, and outline what might later prove to be a 
door. We also uncover a large shard of incised pottery. 
After all that, we are definitely ready for lunch. 

Most afternoons we hike into the desert exploring 
many of the small huacas. All around are pottery 
shards, mostly Chimu. Shard color varies. Unglazed, 
a shard might have red stripes or markings—incisions 
made by a sharp tool. Others bear stamp marks, made 
with bark while the clay was still wet. Birds and other 
recognizable designs appear on some shards, but most 
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have only wavy lines that possibly represent the sea. 
These shards come from pots made, perhaps, for 
burial—although there are some that are large enough 
to have more utilitarian purposes, such as cooking, stor- 
age, etc. All are empty. On our ramblings, we come 
across an intact pot of strap-handle design. It evidently 
comes from a grave, although the nearest grave has 
been looted and filled in with rocks. 

Later on, we all get to use the pantograph. We 
work in a pit, tracing the stones on the floor (piso) be- 
fore the site is secured, pending further excavation. 
(What treasure might lie concealed under that floor?) 
First, we brush the stones, to get them ready for map- 
ping. Then each of us is assigned an area to map. Us- 
ing the stylus to trace the flat stones, it is possible to 
electronically recreate those movements on paper, 
mounted on a nearby drawing board. I’m paying close 
attention as they instruct the woman before me to 
squeeze the bulb harder. This, they tell her, will make 
a more distinct line. When my turn comes, I am ready. 
I’m going to make a distinct line. Ido. Unfortunately, 
I squeeze the bulb too hard, and tear the paper. The 
instructor keeps changing the paper, but for some rea- 
son won't tell me to ease off, so I end up shredding 
several more sheets. Oh well. As soon as we leave, 
they remap the whole area, anyway. We do a better job 
when it comes to shading the stones. For this job, we 
take turns with colored pencils, differentiating one 
stone from another and designating mineral content. 

In the end, we get to do a little of everything— 
conduct surveys, on foot and with 
a transit, measure floor levels and 
map them using a pantograph, 
check out assorted huacas, explore 
the museum, and work in the lab. 

But the most exciting part is yet 
to come! 

We get a peek inside Dr. Alva’s 
most recently discovered tomb. 
But there’s more. Incredibly, we are 
given the job of cleaning around the 
skeletons, and gluing together pot- 
tery shards we find in the grave. 
Dr. Alva’s assistants—the jefe, the 
artist, and others who supervise us 
in this work, are all professionals 
trained by Dr. Alva and Susana. 

With tools supplied by Lucho, 
Toro, and Ernesto, we are actually 
allowed to climb down the ladder 
into the grave—one in a collection 
of tombs that has yielded the great- 
est archaeological treasure ever 
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found in the Western Hemisphere. “No pictures,” 
we're told. “National Geographic has bought all rights.” 
Later on, we are allowed to take pictures of the pots we 
glue together. 

The pit, approximately twenty feet by twenty feet, 
contains two skeletons. We work with our tools—a 
one-inch brush, a one-half-inch brush, an air bulb, two 
bent-handle spoons, and a dustpan—big brush for big 
spaces, little brush for small spaces. Layers of funerary 
ornaments cover the bones. The sight reminds me of 
photos I’ve seen of the tomb of the Lord of Sipan. Some 
skeletal parts are exposed, but most are blanketed with 
oxidized metal adornments. A board separates the two 
skeletons. It serves as a platform to work on. The 
“frame” that seems to outline each skeleton is eventu- 
ally be shown to be the remains of a coffin. 

As we brush around the skeletons, squeezing 
bursts of air from a rubber bulb to remove some dust 
here, some dirt there, we fill spoons with earth that we 
transfer to a dustpan. I notice that one skeleton is cov- 
ered with what appear to be two solid rectangular 
sheets of oxidized metal. One sheet covers him from 
chin to waist, another from navel to knees. I find this 
mystifying until I remember a figure—“the warrior,” 
as Lucho called it, in the Bruning Museum. By all indi- 
cations, this warrior had been the standard bearer, the 
one who carries a golden heraldic banner into battle. 
The metal sheets covering this skeleton might likewise 
be banners of some sort. More will be known once the 
metallic layers are cleaned. 

Every now and then, we lift a green chip of cor- 
roded copper, carefully brush around it, and under- 
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neath catch a glimpse of pure gold. There’s much jok- 
ing about looting, but I’m sure the trust that Dr. Alva 
and his staff place in us is well-founded. At least none 
of us is asked to empty her pockets. 

We take turns cleaning the site, fitting pieces of 
pottery together, and gluing them in place. Some fu- 
neral pots are “portrait pots”—that is, they have the 
features of real people. But the ones we find in the 
clay-like soil are all alike—about five inches in diam- 
eter, six inches high. They all have the torsos of little 
men, with shoulders and arms only vaguely delineated. 
All have grim lips, large noses, and wear pill-box type 
hats, open at the top. 

On our last night, Dr. Alva joins us as we dine on 
grilled goat, at a cookout around a bonfire. Our van 
driver and the kitchen helpers play guitars, a queno (Pe- 
ruvian pipe) and sing. Each of us tells something spe- 
cial about his or her experience. 

We spend our last morning at Sipan with good- 
byes. Dr. Alva and Susana are on hand for a news con- 
ference about the new discovery at Sipan—our tomb! 
Or at least the tomb we worked on. Photograhers are 
clicking away. 

In Lima, the next day, there is a big picture on the 
front page of El Comercio, and a lengthy write-up about 
the tomb. We are thrilled to have played some part, 
however small, in cleaning the tomb and getting it 
ready to show. ® 


Constance Reed is 74, and hikes weekly with Southern 
Arizona Hikers. She has explored ruins in Guatemala, Bel- 
ize, Honduras, and the Yucatan. 
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RIO COTAHUASI: 


THE WORLD’S DEEPEST CANYON — REALLY! 


By John Foss 


hould she haul the kayak 100 meters back to 

camp, or take on the tumultuous cascade? She 

decides to go for it. Shoving off, she success 

fully navigates the top section, then drops into 

a turbulent, river-wide hole at the bottom. 
Ejected violently out of the hole, she recovers quickly 
by executing an Eskimo roll. 

Downstream, I toss out a rope. “Eva!” I yell. “Your 
helmet’s gone!” 

Panic subsides when, to everybody’s relief, her 
helmet surfaces fifty meters downstream. Eva calmly 
paddles over, grabs it, and heads to shore. Relaxing in 
camp that night, we christen the rapid “Casi Desastre” 
(Almost Disaster). 

It’s been nonstop Class V whitewater for two days. 
Eva, Jon, and | are in the depths of a magnificent can- 
yon formed by the Rio Maran, the major tributary of 
the Rio Cotahuasi. Here, on the west side of the Andes 
in southwestern Peru, the Cotahuasi watershed is one 
of the great concentrations of precipitous canyons on 
earth. It’s an amazing part of the world—to the east lie 
the headwaters of the Amazon; to the west the Pacific 
Ocean; to the north, the Altiplano; and to the south, the 
Valley of Volcanoes and Colca canyon. Cartographers 
at Peru’s Instituto Geografico National (IGN) in Lima 
recently concluded that Cotahuasi canyon is actually 
deeper than Colca canyon, which has long been billed 
by the National Geographic Society as the deepest can- 
yon in the world (National Geographic, January, 1993). 

Is Cotahuasi canyon, in fact, the deepest? Well, it’s 
all a matter of definition. The American Geological In- 

2 stitute defines “canyon” as “...a long, deep, relatively 
‘= narrow, steep-sided valley confined between lofty and 
precipitous walls in a plateau or mountainous area, 
& often with a stream at the bottom where downcutting 
© greatly exceeds weathering.” Alas, there is no agree- 


Eva Luna Ramirez on the Rio Maran. ment among geographers on quantitative criteria— 
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minimum width-to- 
depth ratio, whether to 
calculate depth from 
the highest point, the 
lowest point, or the av- 
erage elevation above 
the river, or even and, 
perhaps most importantly, the maximum allowable dis- 
tance between the two opposite points of measure- 
ments. Thus, claims that “canyons” in the Himalayas 
such as Namche Barwa on the Tsango River in Tibet 
(known as the Brahmaputra River in India) and Nepal's 
Kali Gandaki River are deeper than the Cotahuasi may 
be incorrect, as the distances vary from the river bot- 
tom to its measured points. 

The Cotahuasi basin ranges from 14.5-16.5 degrees 
South latitude straddling the west side of the continen- 
tal divide. The headwaters drain the roof of South 
America, a series of 5,000-meter peaks that include 
Cerro Supramarca (5,240m), Cerro Alcabalusa (5,224m), 
Cerro Chancahuana (5,105m), Cerro Chacacomo (5,250m), 
Cerro Condormarca (5,168m), and Cerro Quillo (5,038m), 
that shape the divide between the Cotahuasi and Rio 
Apurimac to the north. 

From these pinnacles, the Rio Huarcaya, a tiny 
rivulet, flows south through a series of open boulder- 
strewn canyons. It tumbles out of the high Andes, later 
merging with Rio Pampamarca in the narrow depths 
of the Aimafia gorge to form the Rio Cotahuasi. From 
here, the river roars 80 kilometers downstream to 
empty into the Pacific Ocean. On its 200-kilometer jour- 
ney to the sea, the river drops over 3,800 meters—a 
phenomenal average gradient of 19 m/km (100 ft/ 
mile). In its headlong descent, the river has carved a 
magnificent canyon, exposing multiple layers ranging 
in age and lithology from Quaternary volcanic ash to 
ancient Precambrian basement rock. 
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Jon Barker proving that the Cotahuasi can be run to the sea. 


We first heard of the Cotahuasi canyon on an expe- 
dition down the Rio Colca in 1993. A Peruvian friend, 
Dr. Fredy Revilla, a fellow boater, told us about the 
river, and showed a home video. Impressed, we re- 
turned to Peru in 1994, and again in 1995. In all, we 
have completed three expeditions to the Cotahuasi with 
an international group of Peruvian, Chilean, and 
American paddlers. The team included kayakers Jon 
Barker, Dave Black, Kurt Casey, Franz Helfenstein, 
Greg Moore, Eva Luna Ramirez de Arellano, Duilio and 
Gian Marco Vellutino, myself and rafters Aldo Chiappe, 
Fico Gallese, Pepe Lopez, and Pepe Negro. 

Despite claims by locals that it couldn’t be done, 
last year’s expedition proved that the Cotahuasi can 
be run to the sea. Thanks to generous sponsorship by 
Malden Mills-Polartec, REI, and other equipment 
manufacturers, we got II Expedicién Peruano- 
Norteamericana al Cafion de Cotahuasi underway. The 
expedition had three objectives: (1) to descend the Rio 
Maran, a spectacular canyon that rivals in profile the 
nearby Colca canyon; (2) to paddle the upper reaches 
of the Cotahuasi, including the difficult Aimana gorge 
we bypassed earlier; and (3) to map and photograph 
an ancient Huari site that we’d come across before, but 
not had time to explore. 

Jon Barker and I arrive in Lima first to get ready 
for the Rio Maran trip. Two days later, Eva flies in from 
Cuzco. Then, its a 28-hour bus ride down the coast and 
out to the Altiplano. When we finally get to Marca- 
bamba, it looks like the entire population has turned 
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out to greet us. We get a warm welcome from the 
mayor, but local fishermen repeatedly warn of danger- 
ous rapids, “unrunnable” waterfalls, and the certainty 
of our collective deaths, should we attempt to run the 
river. While not unduly alarmed, they do convince us 
to put in further downstream than we originally 
planned—near the village of Lampa. This way, we by- 
pass a long, “unrunnable” stretch of river. 

We get a late start. The trail is too steep for burros. 
With the help of two villagers, we carry our heavy kay- 
aks filled with our gear, video and camera equipment 
and 10 days worth of food. Each kayak weighs at least 
35 kilograms. It takes us three hours of strenuous boat- 
hauling to reach a place to camp high above the river. 
It’s dark before we get there. Totally exhausted, we bid 
farewell to our Peruvian friends, and under star-stud- 
ded skies in the stark, moonlit desert, bed down for the 
night. 

The next morning, we trek to the river. Two hun- 
dred meters below, we can hear the raging whitewater. 
Sweating profusely in the hot 


desert sun, we haul our gear 
Maybe around the long, “unrunnable” 
WETE section the locals warned us about. 
in Then, after a couple of 20-meter 
boat rappels, we reach the water’s 

over edge. It’s midday. 
our In the water and approaching 
heads. the canyon, I’m thinking maybe 


the locals are right. Downstream 
are vertical walls and boulder- 
choked Class V rapids as far as the eye can see. Maybe 
we're in over our heads. Using 1:50,000 scale topo- 
graphic maps, we’ve been counting on an average gra- 
dient of 50m/km around the Pampa de Lampa imme- 
diately below the put-in. We’re lucky to find an easy 
flow of 25-35m'/sec—perfect for an unknown, explor- 
atory first descent. 

Over the first five days, our progress is erratic. We 
run only one kilometer the first day. The next day three, 
then eight, three again, and two. It’s slow going. We 
have to scout ahead, portage, and run drop after drop, 
threading our way down the narrow, limestone gorge. 
The Maran has all the challenges of a great Class V run: 
waterfalls and explosive ramps requiring continuous 
technical maneuvering through a narrow, boulder- 
choked course. We try not to think about the ultimate 
nightmare— Class VI rapids and vertical cliffs with no 
portage possible—a scenario that would mean a long, 
arduous bailout from the canyon. 

One rapid stands out. Eva names it, “Aprieta los 
cachetes!” (Tighten Your Butt!), and it gets our blood 
pumping. Towering and curvaceous limestone walls 
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enclose a roaring maelstrom. There is no direct route 
except a blind entry on the far left. We climb-the verti- 
cal walls on both sides of the river, but the view offers 
little solace. All we see is an entry two meters wide that 
leads to a tight, 90-degree turn immediately below. The 
middle section of the rapid boils with the deafening 
sound of raging water. 

After agonizing for an hour or so, we decide to go 
ahead. We'll run the drop—blind. It may have been 
possible to portage high on the cliff to the left, but that 
would have required a grueling, roped climb out of the 
inner gorge, and a subsequent rappel back to the river. 
In the end, we decide to stagger our runs at 10-second 
intervals. This way, we'll avoid a pile up if there’s a 
“keeper hole” ahead, i.e. a breaking wave with escape 
impossible. I go first and slip through the narrow slot. 
I make a quick draw stroke to correct for the sharp 
turn, then accelerate down a ramp, crash through a big 
hole, wash up on a pillow rock, and make the final left 
turn into a welcome flat-water pool. Eva and Jon fol- 
low with similar runs, the three of us howling and 
happy to be safely through “Tighten Your Butt.” A little 
further on, with dusk falling, we make camp. 

The next day, the bedrock geology changes from 
ancient Mesozoic limestone to Quaternary gravels. Ac- 
cordingly, paddling is easier. We weave our way lei- 
surely along the Rio Maran, enjoying some thirty kilo- 
meters of continuous Class IV rapids all the way to the 
Rio Cotahuasi. After that, we have many kilometers of 
romping in Class III rapids, on the way down to Iquipi, 
some fifty kilometers upstream from the Pacific. Here 
we take out. 

With such a great warm-up, we are ready when 
the time comes to join our paddling pals. We meet in 
Cotahuasi, high in the Andes. It’s a beautiful village 14 
hours by bus north of Arequipa, a village with centu- 
ries-old Spanish architecture. Here, llamas saunter 
along winding cobblestone streets, and the faces of vil- 
lagers conjure up visions of an earlier time, when their 
ancestors clashed with Spanish conquistadors. We re- 
ceive a warm and emotional welcome from villagers 
who remember us from last year’s expedition. 

Bullet holes pock-mark the police station, a grim 
reminder of Peru’s recent battle with terrorists. It’s tran- 
quil now in Cotahuasi, and indeed in most outlying 
areas of Peru. Peru’s popular president, Alberto 
Fujimori, arrived in town the week before. It is believed 
that all the publicity surrounding the IGN’s findings 
(Cotahuasi canyon being deeper than the Colca) might 
have been behind the presidential visit. 

Duilio, Dave, and Kurt get to Cotahuasi before our 
crew. While waiting for us, they get things ready, scout 
downriver, and successfully complete a first descent of 
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the spectacular, 
horseshoe-shaped 
Aimana gorge. This 
canyon, along with 
the entire upper 
Cotahuasi, is lay- 
ered with volcanic 
ash deposited dur- 
ing a series of vio- 
lent volcanic erup- 
tions. The river has 
rapidly (in geo- 
logical time) cut 
through the loose 
sediment to form a 
deep chasm around 


the Pampa _ de 
Aimania. 
Located directly 


below the village, 
the Aimana gorge 
presents a formi- 
dable challenge. A 
Class VI cascade at 
the entrance neces- 
sitates a portage at 
the top of the can- 
yon. Last year, we 
found this section 
so intimidating we 
bypassed it alto- 
gether. 

Over three days, 
Duilio, Dave, and 
Kurt make two de- 
scents of this pre- 
cipitous canyon us- 
ing burros to trans- 
port the kayaks. To portage out of the inner canyon, 
they use a steel cable suspension bridge, and return to 
the river via steep switchbacks. 

We are all together for the second run—Mungui 
Rapid. It gets its name from a small village on the north 
side of the river, and turns out to be the toughest drop 
in the gorge. First, there’s a long, complicated entry. 
Tight, technical moves are called for in the middle, and 
the rapid culminates with some very big reversals. 
Eva’s performance provides the most exciting theat- 
rics. Midway in the rapid she tips over, floats through 
a boulder sieve upside down, and finally rolls right 
side up just above a big hole at the bottom. 

The Cataracts of Sipia, just below the Aimafia gorge 
are, arguably, the most spectacular part of the river. 
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Dave Black entering Cafion de Marpa—Rio Cotahuasi. 


Here, the water 
plunges over a se- 
ries of three 50- 
meter drops that 
cut a magnificent 
gash through a mas- 
sive block of tilted 
Mesozoic limestone. 
We spend most of 
the day and night 
next to the raging 
cataracts. The walls 
are bathed in the sil- 
very iridescence of 
a full moon. Camped 
on the ledges, I feel 
as though we are 
sleeping next to an 
out-of-control 
freight train roaring 
over the abyss! 
As we ready 
our equipment for 
the portage, our lo- 
gistics maestro, 
Rene, organizes his 
burros for our trek 
around the water- 
falls. When not 
helping us, Rene 
» lives a peaceful life 
= in paradise, one ki- 
£ lometer upstream 
io from the cataracts. 
= A resourceful and 

happy-go-lucky fel- 

low, he is our main 

man on the Cota- 
huasi. After some problems last year, we know full- 
well that his sometimes ornery pack-animals are key to 
the success of our expedition. 

“What do you think about us running the river that 
flows by your house?” I ask him. 

He smiles warmly. “Increible...super hermoso!” he 
replies. 

Leaving the river behind, we follow Rene single- 
file as he patiently leads the burros carrying the kayaks 
up the steep switchbacks in the meter-wide trail. Our 
colorful plastic kayaks contrast jarringly—almost a vis- 
ible clash of cultures—with these timeless beasts of 
burden. In this airy realm, we stare down on condors, 
those magnificent raptors, soaring above the narrow 
cleft. 
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It’s five hours into the trek. We are on a terrace 
overlooking the inner gorge. Rather than portage to the 
river at Chaupo, a small village three hours away, we 
take a “short cut”—a rappel into the inner gorge just 
below the cascades. Villagers tell us that there’s a 
fishermen’s trail down below that leads to the river. 
Unfortunately, we underestimate the time it takes to 
descend. As it turns dark, we are still making our way 
down the vertical cliffs of boulder-packed mud. We 
need flashlights, as we hastily stow our boating gear 
underneath an overhang, 200 meters above the river. 
Then, exhausted, hungry and dehydrated, we make 
our way down to the river. It’s 11 PM. 

The next morning, Kurt and I climb up the cliff to 
finish the job of rappelling the boats. It 
takes an hour of rope work to get our 
boats back on the river—one of the 
most spectacular, demanding portages 
in memory. 

Back in the canyon, we easily hike 
upstream along the shore to the base of 
the cataracts. We are rewarded with 
stunning, misty views of the lowest cascade crashing 
into the tranquil pool below. The pool is a favorite with 
local fishermen. With their jury-rigged tackle attached 
to tin can reels, they are quite adept at catching the big 
trout that lurk in the depths. 

There are rumors that the river below Chaupo is 
flat. It is...for about 500 meters. A massive debris flow 
at the mouth of Quebrada Andamayo has choked the 
river to form a pool. This marks the beginning of days 
of nonstop whitewater. We name the first long, compli- 
cated rapid “Barro Rojo” (Red Mud), but we call the 
whole gorge “Flatwater Canyon,” to commemorate the 
spectacularly erroneous information we receive from 
the locals. 

The Quebrada Andamayo debris flow has depos- 
ited millions of tons of house-sized boulders, mud, and 
silt into the river. As we paddle downstream, I feel as 
though we are heading back in time. We enter the 
Cafion de Marpa. Dike-veined walls of billion-year-old 
Precambrian rock enclose Huari ruins of the pre-Inca 
culture that dominated central Peru from 400-1200 A.D. 
Cotahuasi in Quechua means, “House on the Hill.” It 
undoubtedly refers to the superb agricultural terraces 
and stone foundations on the steep slopes overlooking 
the river. The Huari built sophisticated gravity-fed ir- 
rigation systems that delivered water from springs high 
above. Cavities in the canyon walls entomb human 
skeletons and clothing that provide clues to their burial 
rites. We marvel at the ruins of this ancient civilization. 

Some archaeologists believe that the Huari civili- 
zation developed about the same time as the 
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It took millennia to 
create these works 
of nature. 


Tiahuanaco culture on the shores of Lake Titicaca. Some 
theories suggest a relationship whereby the Huari func- 
tioned as a strategic military outpost, with Tiahuanaco 
as the political and ceremonial center. Gazing upon 
cantilevered walkways, stone-inlaid roads, and the ter- 
races lining the river corridor, it is easy to imagine the 
remote Cotahuasi canyon forming an impenetrable for- 
tress. 

There is archaeological evidence to suggest that 
ancient people, accustomed to the harsh life on the Al- 
tiplano, used the canyon for agriculture. Staple crops 
such as maize, tubers (potatoes, yuccas), and local 
grains (quinoa) probably grew better there. They still 
do. Yet, most of the terraces have been abandoned 
throughout the Andes. It’s not clear 
why. One explanation points to fluc- 
tuations in rainfall. Less rainfall 
would lower the water table and re- 
duce the supply of water for irriga- 
tion. On the other hand, evaporation 
may have led to a harmful accumula- 
tion of salts and minerals in the soil in 
this arid climate. Finally, Huari culture was already in 
decline by the 1200s, and may have been peacefully 
assimilated by the Incas when they consolidated their 
empire. In any case, European diseases—particularly 
influenza, smallpox, and measles—ravaged the indig- 
enous populations in the Andes, as they did through- 
out the New World. This too, might account for the 
terraces falling into disuse. 

After returning to Arequipa, we hear a rumor that 
engineers have been eyeing the Cataracts of Sipia. Al- 
ready, they’ve gone over the site with a view to devel- 
oping its hydroelectric potential. 

Cotahuasi canyon, the Rio Maran, and the Valley 
of the Volcanoes are unique and magnificent. True, na- 
tions have a need to develop hydroelectric and other 
forms of energy. But these natural wonders surely tran- 
scend such immediate concerns. In a very real sense, 
Cotahuasi canyon, the Rio Maran, and the Valley of the 
Volcanoes belong to the people of Peru, now and for 
generations to come. It took millennia to create these 
works of nature. Only by creating a national park can 
their preservation be guaranteed. 

We hope to present the case for preservation to 
President Fujimori. We'd appreciate any suggestions, 
ideas, and support on how to proceed. We'd especially 
like to hear from those with experience in establishing 
a national park in South America. S 


John Foss writes frequently about his kayaking adven- 
tures. He travels to Chile every summer. 
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LA SENDITA 


By Mary Anna Prentice 


“The course of humanity is determined not by what happens 
with the stars but what takes place in the human heart” 


—Anita Goulden 


iura, a hot, dusty town of 500,000, sits be 

tween two deserts in the northern coastal 

plain of Peru. Some 50 kilometers to the East, 

on the ocean, lies the small fishing village of 

Paita. Here, Manuela Saenz lived out the last 
20 years of her life in anonymity and solitude. The death 
of her lover, Simon Bolivar, ended her political influ- 
ence, and she was banished from Ecuador. Then, as 
now, it’s not easy to get to these towns. They simply 
aren’t on the regular tourist treks. 

In 1958, Anita Goulden, an Englishwoman, went 
to Piura. She planned to stay two weeks. It wasn’t the 
beauty of Peru, the glories of its ancient civilizations, 
or its wonderful climate that attracted her. It was the 
children, the poverty, the appalling living conditions. 
The town’s indifference to all this led her to examine 
her own life and values. 

If she stayed, it would be a spiritual choice with 
unforeseeable economic and social consequences. 
Would she be able to face the diseases, insects, strange 
food, different language, and other unknown hazards 
of a foreign country? Could she work with the people 
who tolerated the conditions she saw all around her? 
Later, she would write in her journal: 

“At the time, I saw no difference between loneli- 
ness and solitude. The years spent here have taught me 
that difference.” 

In the end, she decided to stay. Once she made her 
decision, she never looked back. 

Few visitors to South America make a difference. 
Anita Goulden has. She sold her business in England 
and moved to Piura. At first she taught English. The 
money she earned from teaching went to helping the 
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Anita with two of her 41 children at her home, La Sendita. 


poor people, the sick, and those in prison. In time, her 
work expanded. Soon, her influence reached beyond 
the town to the small mountain villages. 

In the sierra, the people lived in isolation. No roads 
connected them to modern civilization. In the moun- 
tains, she ran head-on into many cultural barriers. In 
the beginning, she came with medicine, milk, and 
clothes. She talked about child care with the mothers. 
Later, she helped the men organize, size up the market, 
and get a higher price for their goods in the city. Friends 
who were engineers gave her advice and dynamite. 
With these, campesinos built roads, and could now get 
their goods to market. Still, it took her years to win 
over the campesinos and earn their trust. 

As she went about her work, Anita thought about 
the many disabled children she met. Neglected, some- 
times physically and mentally abused, they needed 
help—somewhere to go, a refuge. Anita had a house in 
Piura. She opened it up to these little ones. 

When she heard of a family who did not want a 
child, or of a child that was being abused, she went to 
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the family. She asked to take the child to her home. 
Frequently, she didn’t even have to ask; a parent would 
simply drop off a child and leave. Over the years, hun- 
dreds, then thousands of children have passed through 
Anita's arms. 

Recently, Anita has not been able to go into the si- 
erra. Terrorists control the countryside, and travel in 
the mountains northeast of Huancabamba is especially 
dangerous for foreigners. Still, the campesinos come to 
visit her in Piura, telling her of the sick and dying chil- 
dren. 

Anita calls her home in Piura “La Sendita de Santa 
Teresita del Nifio Jestis.” La sendita means “the little 
way.” “I chose the name because these children walk a 
different path than other children. They must make 
their own way.” 

Forty-one children now live in La Sendita with 
Anita. There are babies a few months old, children as 
old as fifteen, and every age in between. Some have 
just arrived; others have lived their whole life there. 
Anita also started a school. Today, 105 children attend 
classes there. 

Anita seldom raises her voice, and she is never 
harsh with the children. She is 75, but her enthusiasm 
and energy make her seem younger. Her house is clean, 
plain, functional—filled with a constant chatter of 
children’s voices. Fighting is rare among these little 
ones. Almost all the children are physically or mentally 
disabled. Many suffer from multiple sclerosis, cerebral 
palsy, cancer, glaucoma, leukemia, or other diseases. 
Starvation has caused mental retardation in many. 
Some are deaf or blind. Still others are missing limbs 
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haven of love and care. 
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Some of the children at La Sendita whose lives have been brightened by Anita’ 


from accidents. A few have severe birth defects. 

Behind every child there is an intense, painful story: 

Nuria is deaf and retarded. She suffers from glau- 
coma. When she arrived at La Sendita early in 1994, 
she was a living skeleton. Now four years old, she gets 
treatment daily from a trained medical therapist. She 
is getting better and will one day walk. 

Trini was left at Anita’s door in the middle of the 
night four years ago. For the next thirty months, she 
slept. Her body and mind had shut down. In April, 
1994, she regained consciousness at La Sendita. Today, 
loved and cared for, Trini is recovering. Her eyes are 
bright. She is eager and curious. 

When Miguel arrived, bruises covered his entire 
body. He had been brutally abused by his father and 
stepmother. He couldn’t speak or move his jaws at all. 
He had never sat at a table to eat, never slept in a bed. 
He ate with the farm animals. Nursed back to health 
and treated with kindness, Miguel is now a smiling, 
mischievous eight-year-old. 

Chevela lived with the pigs outside her parents’ 
hut. When Anita found her, she ate what the pigs ate. 
She could not speak. One arm seemed paralyzed—per- 
manently locked under her chin. Diagnosed with a 
swine disease, mentally retarded and spastic, she is re- 
sponding to treatment. 

For some children help comes too late; they die in 
Anita’s arms. But because Anita was there to provide a 
haven of love and care, many others are alive today. 
Many are the success stories of children who came to 
Anita’s, grew up, and went on to get an education and 
lead productive lives. 

One afternoon, Anita takes me to 
visit her friend. She has known Juan 
for twenty-eight years. He is para- 
lyzed from the chest down, and has 
little control over his arms. He speaks 
with difficulty in a high-pitched 
voice. Anita first met him when he 
was a boy. Believing in his abilities, 
she provided him with encourage- 
ment and a small amount of money 
over the years. With Anita’s help, 
Juan is now able to read, write, and 
do math. A while back, he set up a 
business in his home, selling spices, 
small household items, and kero- 
sene. He now owns a two-room 
adobe house in a newer part of Piura, 
and is financially independent. 
Clearly Juan and Anita are great 
friends; when she is near, his face 
lights up with smiles. 


* Mary Anna Prentice 
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For many years, Anita lived and worked alone. 
Then one day, Pali de Marchan, a young mother of six 
came to Anita for help. That was 15 years ago. Pali 
stayed on to work with Anita. Now she is the operat- 
ing manager at La Sendita. She works seven days a 
week, and frequently her husband and children help 
out, too. 

Over the years, much has changed at La Sendita. 
Now there are two cooks, three laundresses, an art 
teacher, a medical therapist, and a nurse. All have been 
trained by Anita and Pali. When there is money, the 
teachers and others earn $170 and $225 per month. 

For 34 years, Anita has taught poor children. In 
1980, the Peruvian government finally recognized her 
school. Free schools do not exist. In Peru, the family 
pays tuition, buys the books and school supplies. Until 
recently, children were required to wear uniforms. 
Schooling for children of the very poor is out of reach. 
They cannot afford it. Anita’s children are doubly dis- 
advantaged—not only are they poor, the majority have 
physical or mental disabilities. Nonetheless, many have 
successfully gone on to complete secondary school. 

The directora of the school is blind. She prepares 
her lessons in braille. At Anita’s school, she found help, 
and a job. Only she and one other teacher have profes- 
sional training. This should change soon. Five young 
women are presently receiving formal training, and 
plan to join the staff. 

Anita's “school” is actually just one large classroom 
with six long tables. At each table sits a different 
“grade”—first grade through sixth grade. The cramped 
room is too small for 105 children, but for all that, it is 
clean and decorated cheerfully with the children’s art 
work and delightful designs created by the teachers. 
The school provides two meals a day to the students. 

The women in charge see to the children’s physical 
needs and combine nurturing and love along with the 
usual curriculum. The children know and follow the 
rules. The result is a remarkably peaceful and orga- 
nized classroom that would be the envy of many a large 
city school. 

Medical costs account for a significant slice of La 
Sendita’s expenses. Several medical professionals work 
free of charge to provide the children with basic health 
care. Medical operations and special care are another 
matter. Anita pays for these. Right now, seven children 
need operations, but there is no money available. 

Even when available, medicine is often too expen- 
sive, and sometimes ineffective. For this reason, Anita 
uses remedies from the sierra—learned from 
curanderos, cures using herbs and essences of flowers. 
Looking for cheap but nutritious food to feed her chil- 
dren, Anita learned about kiwicha. The cultivation of 
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this grain by Andean people dates back to pre- 
Columbian times. Kiwicha is naturally rich in fiber, 
non-saturated fats, calcium, iron, phosphorous and vi- 
tamins B and E. It has twice the protein of most grains 
and fewer carbohydrates. After much trial and error, 
Anita came up with her own special formula—a blend 
of soya, maize, kiwicha, and mani. After roasting and 
grinding, the mixture is added to milk to provide a 
“high energy, high protein” milk drink. Itis served daily 
to the children. It has a sweet, nutty taste. 

“Love first, food second.” This is a basic principle 
of Anita’s—a staff rule. It translates into much touch- 
ing, holding, and hugging. Happily, up until now, there 
has usually been enough money for food, too. 

La Sendita has received little public financial sup- 
port. Not long ago, the Peruvian government provided 
funds to pay modest salaries to six teachers. This grant 
expired in 1995. Support from Anita’s personal finan- 
cial resources provides less than one-half of the needed 
operating funds. The church provides no support. It is 
the gifts and donations from those who know of Anita’s 
work that keep La Sendita going. 

When asked who provides the money for her work, 
Anita points to a painting on the wall. “Him,” she says. 
It is a picture of Jesus Christ. 

There have been times, says Anita, when there was 
no help, no money. Then suddenly help came. Unex- 
pectedly. Money or food came in when it was most 
desperately needed. Anita is optimistic about the fu- 
ture. “One day,” she says, “we will have a larger build- 
ing for the school. Maybe even some land in the coun- 
try for a ‘home’ where the children can go.” 

La Sendita needs clothes, pillows, toys, blankets, 
sheets, physical therapy equipment, medical supplies, 
food, vitamins, milk, soap, wheelchairs, radios, and 
money. Officials have been known to intercept money 
destined for La Sendita. For this reason, Anita asks that 
donations be made to: 

Anita Goulden 
Apartado No 77 

Jiron Procer Merino 128 
Urb. Club Grau 

Piura, Peru 

Piura is not one of the better-known tourist attrac- 
tions, but if your travels take you to northern Peru, 
consider a short visit to Piura and La Sendita. It could 
change your life. It changed Anita Goulden’s. ® 


Mary Anna Prentice operates a management consult- 
ing firm in Houston, Texas. She is a founding director of the 
Helen Portell Foundation, which provides grants and loans 
to organizations and individuals throughout the Americas. 
She is currently writing a book on Ecuador. 
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e Jack Frenkel, MD, PhD, writes to tell us we 
misnamed the frog shown in Issue 42 on page 16. 
That frog is actually Dendrobates tinctorius, a spe- 
cies found in the Guianas, and not D. auratus, a 
frog native to Costa Rica and Panama. 


Oops. While laying out Issue 42, we inadvertently 
dropped all the credits on the bottom of the classy 
poster that was on the cover and also reprinted on 
page 4. See below for all the people who partici- 
pated in the making of this film. 


Well, of course we knew that! Just seeing if the 
members are on their toes. 


The South American Explorer will note all corrections that we 
receive in civil terms and in a timely manner. 
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riety that Nature here has to offer. 
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By Esta Polunsky 


t all began in San Francisco, where I do all my 
travel-dreaming. And that’s all it was, just dream- 
ing—no real plans to go anywhere. Still, I was in- 
trigued when a friend told me of his plan. He was 
going to get in his car and drive south (more or 
less) until he could go no farther. Did I want to come 
along? Hmmm. There was only one problem. I knew 
traveling with him would not benefit our continued 
relationship. Travel is intense, and spending an ex- 
tended period of time with someone in a car, tent, or 
youth hostel puts a strain on the closest friendship. I 
liked the idea of a journey south, but not with Charles. 
Too bad. I could feel my whole adventure slipping 
away. Then, instead of just dreaming, I did some re- 
search. I found out about “overlanding.” I can say now, 
that even before I knew the word, I was at heart an 
overlander. 
“Overlanding” means long distance travel over 
land. True overlanders won’t fly. I had been an 
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overlander myself without knowing it, roaming the 
continents of Asia, Europe and Australia. I learned 
from this that an overlander need never be alone for 
long. Overlanding is more than a style of travel; it’s a 
philosophy. A bonding takes place between 
overlanders that you don’t find, say, between passen- 
gers ona 747. And traveling overland simplifies things. 
You can set out on an odyssey, certain of finding travel 
companions for a few days or a few months. You can 
be alone as much or as little as you choose. I look into 
“group” travel. 

I eventually get the scoop on Dragoman, a com- 
pany specializing in backpacker overland travel to all 
parts of the world. The brochure reads, “Cape to Car- 
ibbean.” Once I get down to looking at the map, I real- 
ize that the “Cape” they’re talking about is none other 
than Cape Horn, the Southern tip of the Americas. 

Take an overland camping trip from Cape Horn to Co- 
lombia? Me? I get my nails varnished candy apple red 
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twice a month. Camp out? Well, why not? I feel up to 
the challenge. I pack hastily, hardly thinking that these 
will be my only clothes for the next six months. Fortu- 
nately, I do not forget to throw in my polar fleece—a 
most important item when under the lash of 
Patagonia’s bone-chilling winds. 

Once in Patagonia, Ushuaia to be exact, I have to 
get used to a number of things. The first is Gertie, a 
huge orange- and-white truck—much bigger, and quite 
unlike other trucks on the road. Gertie is the way we 
are going to get around, and, needless to say, is all the 
publicity we need. In Gertie, our arrival in any village, 
town or city is an announcement in itself: “Hey towns- 
people! Here come twenty gringos with backpacks!” 
Camping also requires some getting used to, but it 
doesn’t take long to become adept at tent assembly— 
especially when fierce winds blow up just about the 
time I want to crawl into my sleeping bag. 


Then there’s the little matter of food, which gener- 
ally means cooking: I don’t. Of course, the alternative 
is group cooking, which requires group shopping, all 
of which is quite comical. Then too, I am a vegetarian. 
This sends the argentinos into hysterics. If you think 
Americans eat a lot of beef. . .well, the Argentines are 
even bigger carnivores. Charles Darwin himself was 
amazed at the amount of meat consumed by the gau- 
chos of the pampas. A parrilla is the Argentinean version 
of Stuart Anderson’s Black Angus, except that a parrilla 
offers the diner the unique experience of seeing a whole 
steer roasting spread-eagled over a pit smack dab in 
the middle of the restaurant. Now, I was a waitress at 
The House of Prime Rib in San Francisco (probably the 
only vegetarian to ever set foot in that establishment, 
much less work there), but even the roving carts of beef 
at the ol’ House of Prime Rib are no match for the 
slaughtered herds of beef on public display at your 
friendly parrilla. 


Esta Polunsky 


Above: The icy waters of seven glaciers, among them the Moreno, flow into this wondrous lake. 
Facing page: Together at the Bottom of the World. 
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Argentine Patagonia begins just South of Buenos 
Aires Province and extends to Cape Horn, from the 
Chilean border to Argentina’s southern Atlantic coast. 
It’s a land of stark contrasts, fierce winds, welcoming 
smiles and lots of sheep. With its glaciers, mountain 
peaks and barren stretches, Patagonia draws travelers 
to its desolate landscape, where the local economy re- 
volve around the estancias—huge sheep ranches. 

In Patagonia, I meet my travel companions for the 
next three months. The odyssey turns into more than a 
mere geographical journey. For me, it is a journey of 
self-discovery. I learn that long-distance overland travel 
is my forte. I may be inept at camping and cooking, but 
I’m good for the long haul. I’ve also traveled solo; it 
was great fun, but can get lonely. This time I’m thrilled 
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to have cohorts. And what better place to begin my 
first group adventure than at the bottom of the world? 

Ushuaia! “El Fin del Mundo.” Bottom of the World, 
100 miles north of Cape Horn, is situated on the jointly 
shared Chilean and Argentine archipelago, Tierra del 
Fuego, or Land of Fire. In one sense, it’s the Argentine 
equivalent of Siberia—Ushuaia was once a penal 
colony. Nowadays, there is a fair amount of fishing and 
forestry, and the area has had some success at attract- 
ing electronic assembly plants. In recent times, it has 
become a traveler’s mecca. Hardy trekkers know it as 
the jumping-off point to Patagonia, and the rough Ant- 
arctic waters leading past Cape Horn to the South Pole. 

Little exploration took place here between 
Magellan’s historic sixteenth century journey and the 
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nineteenth century voyage of HMS Beagle, the famous 
ship that sailed along the coast of Ushuaia and through 
the waterway now known as the Beagle Channel. A 
bleak landscape and blustery weather kept European 
settlers away for more then three centuries. The indig- 
enous people, however, considered Patagonia a land 
of plenty. They built fires to keep warm, and rubbed 
their naked bodies with whale blubber. The first Euro- 
peans found the local inhabitants strange and puzzling. 
It was the fires the Europeans saw lighting up the shore, 
that led them to call this land Tierra del Fuego. 

The lure of Patagonia has attracted the famous and 
the infamous alike. The British naval captain Fitzroy 
and his far more famous passenger Charles Darwin. 
Even Butch Cassidy and the Sundance Kid are known 
to have held up a Patagonian bank or two. Recently, 
Vice President Al Gore, in his book, Earth in the Balance, 
has written of the wonders of Patagonia. As for me, 
perhaps someday I, too, will be famous, and maybe 
my name will be added to the list of illustrious visitors. 
But last January I went to Patagonia just for the adven- 
ture. 

Of all the wonders of Patagonia, for me, three stand 
out: 

Chile’s Torres del Paine National Park is a place 
where rugged mountains meet brownish-green mead- 
ows, and glacial run-off has created aquamarine lakes 
that look like the waters of the Caribbean. Part of the 
Andes, one of the biggest and most rugged mountain 
ranges on earth, Torres del Paine is a world-class park 
that rivalsYellowstone, Glacier and Zion. 

Some say the park got its name from the Tehuelche 
Indians who once lived in the area. In 1959, the park 
began as a fifteen square mile tract of land. It has grown 
over the years, and today covers an area 450,000 acres. 
It has been declared a biosphere reserve by UNESCO. 
The attractions of the park are accessible by car, and 
the somewhat primitive road system does not impair 
its scenic and wild character. A complex network of 
hiking trails and refugios enable hikers to explore all 
corners of the huge park. 

The Paines are three granite towers thrusting up- 
ward from the huge Andean Ice Cap. Pinkish gray, 
streaked with jet-black slate, they soar above the ice. 
Carved by glaciers, the steep slabs are a nirvana for 
rock climbers, who string their ropes on the vertical 
granite walls in hopes of making it to the top. 

Even in the “warm” months of the Patagonian 
Summer (January, February and March), weather con- 
ditions can be extreme, with days of icy winds, snow 
and sleet at the higher altitudes. These alternate with 
warm sunny days, perfect for lounging in one of the 
many meadows. There are a number of glaciers in the 
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park. Glacier Grey is perhaps the most accessible. To 
reach it, you take a path that winds along Lago Grey. 
Huge chunks of ice float in the lake, and from a dis- 
tance are often mistaken for boats . At first glance, Gla- 
cier Grey seems a three-day hike, but in fact, you can 
get to the face in only four hours. It’s easy to spend 
hours at the glacier, braced against the blasts of cold 
wind, taking in the awesome beauty, while the crash- 
ing ice under a cloudless sky sounds for all the world 
like a thunderstorm. Then it’s back to the warm refugio. 

Just as campers go to Yellowstone National Park to 
see a bear, visitors to Torres del Paine hope to see a 
guanaco. These beasts are relatives of the /lama and al- 
paca, other cameloids found in the Andes. Lovely and 
elegant, they range throughout much of Patagonia and 
are found in herds inside the park. The animal has led 
a precarious existence, prey to the guns and arrows of 
man—both Indian and European alike. When first cre- 
ated as a park, Torres del Paine had no known guanacos 
among its wildlife. Today, animals by the hundreds 
graze there. Guanacos are one of the park’s star attrac- 
tions. While definitely not tame, guanacos have grown 
used to vehicles and hikers, and will stand still, as if 
posing for pictures. Guanacos make great subjects for 
wildlife shots for both the professional photographer 
and the hiker with a camera. 

Lago Argentino is one of Patagonia’s largest lakes. 
Part of Los Glaciares National Park, it is surrounded 
by towering mountains. The icy waters of seven gla- 
ciers, among them the Moreno, flow into this wondrous 
lake giving the water a unique chalky, greenish-tur- 
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quoise color. With most glaciers receding worldwide, 
Moreno Glacier is one of the very few that is still ad- 
vancing. Only by taking a boat along the face of the 
glacier is it possible to grasp the sheer magnitude of 
this second great wonder of Patagonia. Huge icebergs 
calve off, splashing into the green water to create 
mighty waves—a surfer’s dream. Moreno, a huge blue 
slab of ice nearly three miles wide and rising some 200 
feet above the lake, has eroded a path twenty-two miles 
long as it pushes its way inexorably down toward the 
lake. The contrast of the bluish ice against the lush green 
forest is magnificent. 

Peninsula Valdes is a third natural wonder of Pat- 
agonia. Midway down Argentina’s Atlantic coast, Pen- 
insula Valdes is one of South America’s great National 
Wildlife Refuges. The isthmus that connects the penin- 
sula to mainland Argentina is so narrow that when 
standing in the middle, it is possible to see the ocean on 
either side. Peninsula Valdes is a haven for birds and 
animals. 

Reserva Isla de los Pajaros, the Bird Island Reserve, 
is a six-acre island and the nesting site of countless 
gulls, cormorants, herons, egrets, and ducks. Once it 
was possible to walk to the island at low tide. Now, to 
protect the birds, this is forbidden. Still, many different 
species of birds breed, play and fly within binocular 
range. Flocks of flamingos, that lovely pink bird that 
stands on one leg, abound. Birders can watch the fla- 
mingos doing pirouettes in the tidal pools. 

A loberia is a rookery, a breeding ground for seals 
or sea lions. During breeding season, more than a thou- 
sand Southern Sea Lions congregate at loberia Punta 
Piramides. Every year in November or December, these 
mammals stake out a section of rock. Males will fiercely 
defend their turf from other males looking to move in. 
Everything calms down a bit once the cubs are born in 
January. But now a danger of a different sort looms: 
killer whales. Seals and newborn cubs swimming off- 
shore are in danger of falling prey to orca. When the 
water is calm and conditions right, killer whales will 
swim up on beach to feed on sea lions. There are wild- 
life videos filmed at Punta Piramides that document 
this behavior. 

Peninsula Valdes is the only place on the South 
American continent where elephant seals breed. The 
beach at Punta Delgada, where breeding takes place, is 
virtually undisturbed because visitors rarely venture 
down the steep cliffs. An undisputedly ugly specimen, 
the elephant seal’s nose resembles the snout of a pig. 
An adult can weigh up to 4,500 kg. During breeding 
season these great beasts lounge lethargically on the 
beach, living off their reserves of blubber. Obese el- 
ephant seals move with difficulty on land. Just watch- 
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ing them maneuver their large bodies along the beach 
is a painful experience. For the most part, they are slug- 
gish and given to burping—disgusting behavior to dis- 
play in front of their many admirers. 

Peninsula Valdes provides visitors with many good 
opportunities for whalewatching. Killer whales are of- 
ten viewed with disfavor because of their propensity 
to snack on sea lion cubs and penguin morsels. A terror 
to sea lions, seals, penguins, and other creatures, the 
killer whale poses no danger to humans. Their graceful 
antics can best be viewed from boats, but sometimes 
even from the shore. September and October are the 
best times to see orcas in action. 

Magellanic penguins have become the number one 
attraction at PuntaTombo, the nearest reserve to Penin- 
sula Valdes. These little critters, endearing and enter- 
taining, are not nearly as fearful of people as they 
should be. To protect the penguins, fences have been 
erected to keep humans at bay. Penguins are as awk- 
ward and ungainly on land as they are graceful and 
swift in the water. The little tuxedoed birds are a nov- 
elty, as they are only found south of forty-two degrees 
latitude. 

Almost one million penguins nest at Punta Tombo. 
The result can be overpowering for humans, olfactorily 
speaking. Try standing downwind of a million birds. 
Penguins, undisturbed by such things, flock yearly to 
Punta Tombo to breed. They arrive in September from 
the Antarctic and there they stay for the next three 
months. After digging a shallow nest, the male and fe- 
male penguins take turns incubating the eggs. Chicks 
hatch in December. By January, visitors get to see the 
penguins waddling to and from the water, oblivious to 
humans snapping away with instamatics. 

When I think of distant places, when I dream of 
traveling, Patagonia still seems far away—not just in 
actual miles, but in my mind as well. A place of wild 
enchantment—with mountains that seem to speak, vast 
spaces of nothingness, dazzling scenery; Patagonia is 
unique in all South America. On a continent that has 
Machu Picchu, the Galapagos, Iguazti Falls, the Ama- 
zon and the Andes—Patagonia stands by itself, alone 
and apart. It’s a place I like to think I once explored. 

I often think of Gertie, that magnificent orange- 
and-white beast, and the good times I had traveling by 
truck through Patagonia. There are other ways to travel, 
but overlanding is by far the best. ® 


Esta Polunsky is a graduate of the University of Ari- 
zona, and a member of the South American Explorers Club. 
After extended travel around the Pacific Rim and South 
America, she has recently accepted a position at United Air- 
lines, hoping to couple her wanderlust with her desire for 
steady work. 
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Ithaca Club News 


Dear Hallowed Club, 

With this letter I do 
hereby formally grant per- 
mission to the South Ameri- 
can Explorers Club, and 
those authorized to act on its 
behalf, to name in my honor 
any and all newly discovered/ 
explored geographical fea- 
tures, e.g. rivers, mountains, 
lakes, bays, islands, peninsu- 
las, continents, etc. These 
rights are granted freely and 
without reservation. I would 
be most appreciative if you 
would please notify me of all 
such events and kindly pro- 
vide longitude and latitude of 
the newly named features. 


Best regards, 

B. Brent Black 

The Panama Hat Company 
of the Pacific 

Honolulu, HI 96813 


The above letter arrived a little 
while ago. As you can see, it’s from 
B. Brent Black. What you might not 
know, is that B. Brent Black is a LIFE 
MEMBER. Now, we read letters 
from LIFE MEMBERS. We feel we 
owe it to them. Also, we like LIFE 
MEMBERS—a lot. If we know 
you're a LIFE MEMBER when you 
call, fax, or e-mail your Club, we sit 
up and take note. And more. If 
you're a LIFE MEMBER, we listen, 
sometimes even feigning rapt atten- 
tion, while nodding vigorously in 
agreement. True, we have our lim- 
its. It’s not wise to overload us with 
sponsorship requests for Atlantis 
expeditions, or tales of white pyg- 
mies in Surinam. But for the most 
part, money talks. 

So, what did we do after read- 
ing B. Brent Black’s letter? Need you 
ask? We immediately convened a 
meeting of the full Board of Advi- 
sors, repaired to the Club map room 
to consult the charts and topos, and 
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after a low-fat lunch, assembled to 
hear a lecture by Joe Pringle, Chair- 
man of the Name Bestowal Sub- 
committee, complete with slides of 
as-yet-unnamed mountains, hill- 
ocks, sinkholes, depressions, chasms, 


canyons, gorges, cracks, and 
ditches. After the lecture, the Advi- 
sors strolled about the grounds, or 
retired for a short nap. This pro- 
vided one and all with time to re- 
flect and give the matter at hand 
due deliberation. Finally, at the re- 
quest of several Advisors, and after 
reviewing certain slides, the win- 
ning B. Brent Black namesake was 
chosen by secret ballot, at precisely 
11:04 am EST, December 1, 1995. On 
that date, a small body of turbid 
water just south of Huascaran Na- 
tional Park became Lago Black. 
Pretty, nifty, huh? True, this, ah 
..-pond had a name before we chris- 
tened it. The locals called it Hueco 
de Barro, or Mud Hole. But that’s 
history. From December 1 on, 
henceforth, and evermore, Hueco de 


Barro will be trumpeted in 
Club trip reports, maga- 
zine articles, and press re- 
leases, as Lago Black. Fur- 
thermore, if we ever pub- 
lish the official Club hiking 
map of this area, you can 
be sure Lago Black will be 
on it. Even now, when 
speaking of that part of the 
world, we often refer to 
Lago Black. Why, just yes- 
terday, I said to David 
Becker, our Advertising 
and Marketing Manager, 
“Dave, that snow you 
tracked into the Club 
melted all over the place, 
and jeez man, it’s a regu- 
lar Lago Black down 
there.” 

Now, if you think Lago Black is 
no big deal, you're right. To para- 
phrase Pringle, the sad fact is that 
even at the current going rate of 
$750 for a life membership—well, it 
just doesn’t buy what it used to any- 
more. We understand, therefore, 
when our more affluent members 
want something rather more impos- 
ing. A grotto, maybe? A natural al- 
tar? In any event, something some- 
what more dignified, an altogether 
more impressive memorial to a 
worthy helpmate, significant otro, or 
loyal pet. No problem. We've got a 
whole continent to choose from. 
And, as we say around the Club 
here in Ithaca, “If you’ve got the 
money, honey, we’ve got the 
shrine.” We'll be putting all these 
and other options in a little “Things 
to Rename” catalog soon, to send to 
our more financially secure con- 
tributors. For now, just a little pre- 
view: 


Feature Location __ Notable Characteristics Price Item 
Large Rock/ S. Chile Revered locally, $12,000 #5206 
Monolith high visibility 

Small Gorge Chaco, Paraguay Visible from bus $26,000 #5111 
Authentic N. Argentina A stop on two tours $48,000 #5001 
Stone-Age 

Cave 
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Remember, the sky’s the limit. 
Yes, we know what some of you 
may be thinking. Mountains, 
streams, lakes, etc. probably have 
local names already. So what? So 
did Lago Black until we changed it. 
But this won’t always work. Al- 
though the SAEC has a lot of clout 
these days, and as illustrious as we 
are, there’re some things even we 
can’t pull off. We would be hard 
put, for example, to rename 
Aconcagua, the Andes, or the Ama- 
zon, and make it stick. Want to 
name something after yourself? 
Moderation is the key. We’re sure 
members will take this into account 
when using our services. 

Also, while we aim to please, 
those purchasing timeless memori- 
als and putting their names on ma- 
jor or minor geologic or geographic 
features must be patient. The SAEC 
will, of course, lead the way, but it 
may take some time before the 
guidebooks and maps fall into line. 
As said, however, we'll do our part. 
And once funds have been trans- 
ferred into our account, everything 
we publish will, from that point on, 
use the “right” name. Also, for a 
small additional cost, we will even 
see that signs with the new name 
are put up on trails, hills, creeks, or 
whatever. 

More important, Leighton is 
right now incorporating the well 
known FIND AND REPLACE fea- 
ture found in WordPerfect and 
other word processing programs 
into our soon-to-be-released Club 
Trip Report software (TripRepol.2 
™), Before long, it will be possible 
to ruthlessly expunge every refer- 
ence to, say, “Rio Napo” in a trip 
report, and replace it with any name 
of our choosing, for example, “Rio 
Murphy.” After that, constant and 
unremitting repetition should com- 
plete the job. 

There is another thing that has 
to be taken into account. Certain 
names just won't and don’t catch 
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on. For example, by rights, the 
Amazon River should be known as 
the Orellana, after the one-eyed 
Spanish knight who was first to de- 
scend its entire length. But because 
that little priest Carvajal kept yap- 
ping about warrior women, it got 
its present name. So what we're say- 
ing then, is, even with the best of 
will, there are no guarantees. Re- 
naming doesn’t always work. In 
short, it’s not our fault if some mem- 
ber shells out forty grand to have a 
mountain named Mt. Switzskikopf, 
and everybody keeps calling it Old 
Baldy. Them’s the breaks. Better 
that Switzskikopf changes his name 
than that we try to curb human na- 
ture, 

There’s also what we call the 
aesthetic factor. Truth is, some 
names aren’t right, or worse, are 
downright ugly. This will affect the 
cost. We’re talking about South 
America after all. Certain names 
fit—like San Cristobal, Maria, 
Pedro, Rojas, even Garcia. Others, 
like Himmler, MacElhenny, Bork, 
Wang, Puttkammer, etc. don’t. You 
get the picture. The point is, it’ll cost 
more to rename a lovely waterfall, 
Salto Bork, than Salto Maria de los 
Angeles. 

And while “Bork” is bad, it still 
doesn’t fit the “downright ugly” 
category. We don’t wish to pursue 
this subject for obvious reasons, but 
we want to assure you that we are 
sensitive to such things here at the 
Club. Uncompromising standards 
of beauty and harmony will not al- 
low us to bestow a less-than-eupho- 
nious name on a wondrous work of 
nature. 

Finally, we'd like to say that 
while we're happy to accommodate 
members in their artless quest for 
immortality, all this renaming busi- 
ness is a great imposition. It holds 
up other Club business. Just con- 
vening the Board of Advisors, sit- 
ting through Pringle’s lecture, the 
vote, and all the rest that led up to 


the creation of Lago Black, took up 
the better part of two whole days. 

Finally, we don’t have to point 
out that names have a history, a con- 
notative cargo that just can’t be ig- 
nored. For some time to come, and 
no matter how much is offered, 
you're not going to be naming any- 
thing in Guyana, “Pico Jones,” or 
“Quebrada Jones.” Don’t ask. 

Fortunately, we won't be re- 
naming mountains, lakes and stuff, 
for the time being. It’s a good thing, 
too. After Lago Black, we've sort of 
soured on the whole idea of nam- 
ing things for money. Pringle’s lec- 
ture is bad enough. All those slides 
of unnamed rocks, small caves, little 
hills, lagoons and dunes—it’s just 
awful. But it’s all the arguments 
over pricing that get to you. It’s 
hopeless. Imagine if you had to 
come up with a price for putting 
somebody’s name on a stalactite, 
scree slope, salt flat, petrified log, 
swamp, or desert ditch. 

Anyway, thanks to the splendid 
generosity of those loyal members 
who have contributed more than 
the bare minimum, given their Club 
that crucial extra support, helped 
their Club without stint in its time 
of need, we can devote our efforts 
to putting out the magazine, filling 
orders, filing trip reports, and to all 
those things that are the Club’s real 
business. 


Our warmest gratitude to the fol- 
lowing Contributing and Supporting 
members one and all: 


CONTRIBUTING 
Helen Cooper 
Shaun Stirling 
Gabriel & Kathleen Dumitrescu 
Martin & Jeanette Himmelfarb 
Anna Laurita 
David Hite 
Barbara Blegen 
David L. Brown 
Peter Easdown 
Robert T. Hancock, Jr. 
Gordon King 
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Gary R. Martindale 
L.M. Michelsen 
Peter Walter 


SUPPORTING 
Jane E. Berger 
Roger O. Gittines 
Blackstone Dilworth 


Lima Club News 


So, 1995 is over, never to return. 
We finished the year with a bang 
here, as Lima members poured in 
from around the city to celebrate 
our end-of-year party. The Quito 
Clubhouse was well-represented. 
Melanie stopped by on a goodwill 
visit, and next day left for Cusco 
somewhat, hmmm, shall we say, 
indisposed. Just returned from 
Chachapoyas and dog-tired, I man- 
aged to stay awake for most of the 
festivities. The trip report on my 
adventures in the North is now 
available. 

The Club continues to be a 
clearinghouse for information. Club 
members Ben Box, Alan Murphy 
(South American Handbook), and 
Dilwyn Jenkins (Rough Guide to 
Peru) have all been making good use 
of the Club’s resources, and when 
not working, have been enjoying the 
delights of downtown Barranco. 

Now to some real Club busi- 
ness! 

Should the Lima Clubhouse 
move to new quarters? 


Reasons not to move: The Club’s 
current location in Bella Brefia puts 
it close to La Choza Nautica, quite 
possibly the greatest seafood restau- 
rant in the entire world. Brefia also 
puts the Club within walking dis- 
tance of a bevy of magnificent mu- 
seums, including the Art Museum, 
the Italian Art Museum, and the 
National Museum of Peruvian Cul- 
ture. The Club’s current location, 
furthermore, is but the proverbial 
cuy’s throw from the best bus com- 
panies for land transport in Peru (at 
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the moment: Cruz del Sur, Ormefio, 
and Mariscal Caceres). And let us 
not forget the grand colonial beauty 
of the City of Kings (now some- 
what, er, tarnished) all just a stroll 
away from the best and only Club- 
house for South American Explor- 
ers in Lima. 


Reasons to move: The advantages 
of moving the Clubhouse, say oth- 
ers, far outweigh its proximity to a 
seafood restaurant (however great), 
a few museums (by no means the 
best in Lima), and some bus com- 
panies (bus companies?). Brefia has 
been going downhill for years. The 
decline of the neighborhood noted 
in previous issues continues—in 
just the last few weeks, a liquor 
store and a casino have opened their 
doors on Avenida Portugal. No felo- 
nies are directly traceable to the ar- 
rival of these establishments, but 
they may perhaps be harbingers of 
encroaching sleaze. Alas, Brefia is 
not the fabled tourist attraction of 
yore, and it does become tiresome 
warning Club members day after 
day to wear their leg pouches, and 
not to wear watches whilst wander- 
ing the jirones and calles of down- 
town Lima. 

There are, in short, weighty rea- 
sons for the Club to consider relo- 
cating. A move to Miraflores, Bar- 
ranco, or some other location in 
Lima, while not exactly imminent, 
is becoming more and more urgent. 
Those interested in the historical 
perpective on this subject, see Issue 
#38 of the SAE. 

Hence, the Grand Five-Year 
Plan! We are now soliciting ideas, 
suggestions, schemes, and propos- 
als aimed at raising sufficient funds 
to relocate the Lima Clubhouse into 
more hospitable surroundings. 
Those familiar with the City of 
Kings will see the advantages of re- 
establishing the Clubhouse in the 
safer, cleaner, cosmopolitan, but 
alas, costlier districts of Miraflores 
and Barranco. A visit to the Bar- 


ranco or Miraflores Clubhouse 
would be less hazardous for mem- 
bers, with plenty of activities and 
things to see nearby. Most Club 
members find lodging in Miraflores 
these days, and would be closer to 
the Clubhouse. Finally, Bill and I 
would prefer the scenic coastal sea- 
side bike route to the current down- 
town obstacle course. 

Moving the Lima Clubhouse is 
undoubtedly a worthy and overdue 
project. How best to pull it off? One 
idea is a 1997 SAEC Calendar. Us- 
ing the best black-and-white photo- 
graphs submitted by members, this 
venture could be an annual 
fundraiser—showing off the raw 
photographic talent of Club mem- 
bers before they become famous, 
while at the same time raking in a 
tidy profit to finance the Club’s re- 
settlement. 

The 1997 Calendar is just a sug- 
gestion. Members, ponder the situ- 
ation and let us know your 
thoughts. You never know. You 
might be sitting on a financial Hula 
Hoop that the Club could parlay 
into millions (well, thousands). 
Think. 

Other matters of note: The 
Machu Picchu Hotel is as popular 
as ever, despite recent hefty price 
hikes. Bill and I are, of course, more 
than happy to book rooms (cur- 
rently running at US$170 for stan- 
dard double or US$192 for a double 
with a view of the ruins). This being 
possibly the most popular hotel in 
South America, we need enough 
notice—i.e., let us know your pref- 
erences several months beforehand. 
Warning: we don’t advise trying to 
make your own reservations. It’s a 
lesson in frustration. Give us a quick 
call with all the details including, if 
possible, a selection of alternative 
dates, and a Visa or MasterCard 
number (full payment in advance is 
required). Give us a few days, then 
call us back for confirmation that all 
went well. Also, remember we are 
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happy to book you into a whole 
price range of Lima hotels, and send 
a taxi to pick you up from the air- 
port if necessary—again, just give 
us a call!! 


—Richard 


Quito Club News 

Along with dynamic changes in 
the Quito Clubhouse (we've rear- 
ranged the furniture, signed up for 
health insurance, and once again are 
enjoying full-time electricity), the 
country is witnessing some changes 
as well. The latest scandal involved 
Ecuador’s former Vice President 
(aptly titled) Dahik, who ran away 
with a large sum of cash to a hiding 
place in Costa Rica or Mexico. 

So, appropriately, a word on 
currency: the streets will soon be 
flooded with sucre bills in new, 
larger denominations: 20,000 and 
50,000. This should certainly make 
life a bit easier when trying to stuff 
a million sucres into a money belt. 
On the other hand, it’s hard enough 
to get change for a s/5,000 note, so 
our tip of the month is: When in Ec- 
uador, Hoard Your Change. 

Following the conflict with 
Peru in early 1995, folks here in Ec- 
uador were concerned about the 
reported 40% drop in the number 
of summer tourists (though the 
Clubhouse seemed as busy as ever!) 
Fortunately, a recent surge of busi- 
ness in local tour offices has reas- 
sured everyone that Ecuador will 
remain at the forefront of South 
American tourism. 

The road between Banos and 
Puyo will now be open to traffic 
only one full day a week due to the 
start of a two-year tunnel construc- 
tion project. Currently, travel is pos- 
sible from 6 p.m. each Sunday 
through 6 a.m. on Tuesday. Check 
at the Club for updates. 

Quito’s first women-only hostal 
was recently opened by Safari 
Tours. It’s called Hostal Eva Luna 
and is located on Pasaje Roca, which 
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is a little side street off Calle Roca, 
between Juan Leon Mera and 
Amazonas. Tel: 593-2-234-799. 

Train info: There is a new, pri- 
vately owned ferrobus running be- 
tween Ibarra and San Lorenzo. It 
departs from the Ibarra train station 
every Sunday at 8:30 a.m. and re- 
turns from San Lorenzo on Mon- 
days at 8:30 a.m. The trip takes 
about nine hours (barring land- 
slides) and the cost is $18 one way, 
with a 10% discount for South 
American Explorers Club members. 
Reservations can be made through 
Ecuagal Tour Agency in Quito. Tel: 
593-2-229-579 /229-580 or Fax: 
593-2-500-998. If you plan to ride 
the rails, take note that the line be- 
tween Otavalo and Ibarra has been 
re-opened. So, you could actually 
start the journey to San Lorenzo 
from Otavalo after a night’s recov- 
ery from your shopping spree at the 
famous Saturday market. There are 
four trips a day between Otavalo 
and Ibarra for only $1. 

Sheila recently returned from 
her first trip to the Galapagos and 
agrees that the islands are as fantas- 
tic as everyone promised. She spent 
her first week pounding the pave- 
ment and pumping the locals for 
info to include in the January up- 
date of the SAEC Galapagos Packet. 
Research finished, she set out to sea 
for a fun, lazy, camera-crazy week, 
spent walking and snorkeling 
among the islands’ amazing and 
delightful cratures. Since her bliss- 
ful vacation, Sheila’s been gently 
advising members to get to the 
Galapagos even if it means taking 
out a second mortgage and swim- 
ming the whole way ...anything for 
the chance to float amidst a sea lion 
ballet or watch those famous birds 
doin’ their blue-footed boogie! 


—Melanie and Damaris 


Rabies 

Well, it finally happened. This 
particular dog bit me on my week- 
day morning Guapalo bike ride. 
When I think of all the back roads 
I’ve cycled in Ecuador over the past 
five years sin problemas (due to good 
aim with my water bottle), I never 
expected it to happen right in Quito. 
No, the dog was not foaming at the 
mouth. Actually, as Ecuadorian 
mutts go, it looked like a purebred. 
I was in the very act of saying “nice 
puppy puppy,” when it lunged. It 
barely broke the skin on my leg, and 
because it was only a “scratch” and 
the dog looked healthy and I was in 
a hurry to get to work, I decided I 
would come back later to check out 
the dog. Well, when I got back, I 
couldn’t find the dog. Days passed, 
and finally it was Day Nine, one day 
short of Day Ten when I was either 
supposed to monitor the dog, or go 
in for the necessary rabies treat- 
ment. I decided to get the treatment. 
What else could I do? The dog was 
nowhere to be found, and Ecuador 
has more cases of rabies than any 
other country in the world (Peace 
Corps fact). 

In Ecuador, there are two treat- 
ments for rabies. The first is the old- 
fashioned 14 shots in the tummy— 
available from the government hos- 
pital for cheap. The second is a five- 
shot series plus an immune globu- 
lin shot. This second treatment is 
spread out over a month’s time. It 
costs about $600 and is available 
from an American-run hospital in 
Quito, and in Guayaquil. The same 
treatment would cost $1000 in the 
US. 

The alternative to one and two 
is preventative—a rabies vaccina- 
tion. If you plan to bike or hike in 
remote areas of Ecuador, you 
should consider this. Then, if at- 
tacked, or even nipped ... 


—Melanie 
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OH, WHAT TANGLED WEBS. 


“Dear Club, I’ve been surfin’ the Net. Where are 
you?”... “Dear Club, come join us in the Wide Open 
Cyberspaces”... “Dear Club, when is the SAEC going 
to get online?” etc. etc. etc. 

Okay, Okay. We did it! And, you may just regret it, 
now that we've been bullied into it. When you call in 


for information, we'll be out there, leaving | rubber on 


the information super- 
highway. No matter what 
you need to know, you can 
find it on the Internet at 
http:/ /www.samexplo.org. 

Sure, it’s a little primitive. 
I know, you want JPEGs and 
GIFs of the staff, maybe even an 
MPEG or two of us processing 
your order. Well, forget about it. 
We're not there yet. E-mail? Yes, of 
course we have that. Our address: 
explorer@samexplo.org. Don’t give 
this out to nonmembers. It’s confiden- 
tial. 

Programmers, Help! No hurry, but 
someday we'd like to have something a 
little more zippy for those contacting the 
Club Page for the first time. For example, say 
you click on the Club. It should be possible to 
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We haven’t come up with a lot of URLs useful to 
members, mainly because, well...we’re busy. Still, ev- 
ery now and then we have a little time for some surf- 
ing, and here’s what we found in the way of links that 
might interest members. Members are urged to advise 
us of others they come across, and we don’t mean the 
“alt.binaries.Latina” kind either: 


Virtual Tourist: leads you to maps and lists of www 
servers available in each country. 
http://wings.buffalo.edu/world/sam.html 


throw up a fetid jungle scene with lots of sound effects. 
Before you could get any information about the South 
American Explorers Club, (located in the distance, and 
blinking seductively), you’d have to swim an alligator- 
infested river, struggle out of the crushing embrace of a 
giant boa, and wrestle a rabid (well, maybe not rabid) 


jaguar. Better yet, we ‘d like to regulate the degree of 


_ difficulty from day to 
day, minute to minute. 
Do we need a block of un- 
interrupted time to concen- 
trate on the magazine? No 
problem. Up the level of diffi- 
culty and everybody trying to 
reach us gets torn apart and 
eaten. Are we having a dull day? 
The alligators are sluggish, the boa 
sleeping, and the jaguar disinterest- 
edly scratching its rump ona tree. As 
you can see, we’re not asking for 
much. We'd like to have this program 
up and running in a week or two. By the 
way, everything's negotiable, since we're 
not paying for it. If the alligators are too 
tricky, we’re open to lurking pygmies with 
blowguns, army ants, candirti, giant leeches, 
and marauding peccaries. 


Virtual Tourist II: Provides clickable maps, and 
general information about countries in South 
America. 
http:/ /wings.buffalo.edu/world/vt2/sam.html. 

WWW Virtual Library: Latin American Studies: 
gives country and subject indexes, including art, 
anthropology, health, music, travel information 
for any country. 
http:/ /lanic.utexas.edu/las.html 
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Great info on Venezuela: includes travel tips, NAFTA Americas@NAFTAnet. Provides info on 


general info, history, pictures, mailing lists, maps, economic, demographic, cultural, busuness 
the Venezuelan National anthem (4 versions) issues. Focuses on Chile, Brazil, Belize, Mexico. 
http://www.venezuela.mit.edu/ http: / /www.nafta.net/naftacos.html 
Weather climate images: Meteorological Analyses The CIA word factbook 1995: gives statistics on any 
Over the Southern Hemisphere. Provides daily country you ask, natural resources, population, 
forecasts, 10-day forecasts for precipitation, government, economy, transport, communica- 
temperature, 14-day forecasts for soil moisture tions, defense force. 
content. Provides links to seasonal outlooks. http:www.odci.gov /cia/publications/95fact 
http://grads.iges.org/pix/shemi.oohr.hmtl Ecotravels in Latin America: relays info on 
Archnet: Archaeological Regions. Provides maps and Ecotourism projects throughout the hemisphere. 
information on archaeological research going on http:/ /www.planeta.com. 
in every country, schools, museums, regional Rec-travel: includes lots of traveler info--newsgroup 
activities. ; archives, travel tips, lists of tour operators, travel 
http:/ /www.lib.uconn.edu/archnet/regions/ agents. 
South_America-html http:/ /www.solutions.mb.ca/rec-travel / 


Goi to the 
sTAVAO ieee | — ANDINA TOU RS 


YOUR GATEWAY TO LATIN AMERICA 
HOSTAL 
ava HUMA Excellent Service 


Clean, quiet, surrounded by handicrafts, 
villages, & mountains 


Complete, custom-created air/land and 
OTAVALO — ECUADOR land-only packages in conjunction with major 
ON RAILWAY NEAR FALLS U.S. and Latin American carriers. 
Rooms from $4.5 to $7 p.p. 
24-hour hot water 


Good restaurant with tasty vegetarian & 


meat dishes Tel: 206-820-9966 e FAX: 206-820-9732 Pacific Time 
coe pereaiee- aes FAX us your complete travel plans for pricing. 
Live Folk music(Saturday 8 p.m.) WA601627954 
Fireplace, home-like atmosphere 
Garden, hammocks, laundry 
Handicrafts 
Garage GALAPAGOS TOURS 


GETTING THERE 


By bus: CULTURAL TOURS 


* — Take the Ibarra bus, ask the driver to drop 
you off at Peguche, about 5 minutes 7 
past Otavalo. Ask on e of the friendly ‘AMIR —— & — RES 
Indians to direct you to the Hostal Aya- 


Huma an Leén Mera 721 Phones: 220892 - 542605 - Fax: 593-2-547576 f 
Telf: 06-922663 P.O. 17-16-190 CEQ - QUITO - ECUADOR E MAIL: htorres @pi.pro.ec 
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How to Travel in South 


America 

Dan Buck recently sent us some 
photocopied pages from How to 
travel in South America, by James 
Orton, M.A., published in 1870. We 
thought the members would like to 
see how things were in 1870. Just 
goes to show not all that much is 
different. As we say around the 
Club, “IT guess the more things 
change, the more they stay the 
same.” 

Incidentally, if any member out 
there is sitting on a spare copy of 
this book, it should be donated to 
the Club immediately. 

We extracted the following pas- 
sages: 

es 

American gold should be taken for 
expenses on the Amazon in Brazil; at 
Para it commands a premium. On the 
Marajfion it is below par; Peruvian gold 
should therefore be bought at Guayaquil 
for that part of the route. Also French 
medios, or quarter francs; they will be 
very useful every where on the route, 
especially on the Upper Amazon, where 
change is scarce. Fifty dollars’ worth 
will not be too many; for, as the 
Scotchman said of sixpences, “they are 
canny little dogs, and often do the work 
of shillings.”...Leave behind your deli- 
cacies and superfluities of clothing; 
woolen clothes will be serviceable 
throughout. 

W 

Besides [an] outer outfit, an inner 
one is needed—of patience without 
stint. You will soon learn that it is one 
thing to plan and quite another to ex- 
ecute. “To get out of the inn is one half 
of the journey” is very appropriately a 
Spanish proverb. Spaniards do nothing 
d’appressado (in a hurry), but every- 
thing mariana (to-morrow). You will 
find fondas [an inn or a modest restau- 
rant], horses, and roads divided into the 
bad, the worse, and the worst, and bad 
is the best. But fret not thyself. 
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Padre Vernazza speaks of meeting 
a serpent two yards in diameter! But 
you will be disappointed at the paucity 
of animal life...It is true, however, that 
the number and proportion of the ven- 
omous species are greater in South 
America than in any other part of the 
world; but it is some consolation to 
know that, zoologically, they are infe- 
rior in rank to the harmless ones; “and 
certainly,” adds Sidney Smith, “a snake 
that feels fourteen or fifteen stone 
stamping on his tail has little time for 
reflection, and may be allowed to be 
poisonous.” 

A word about health...Take one 
grain of common-sense daily; do as the 
natives do, keep out of the noonday sun, 
and make haste slowly. 


As to dangers: First, from the 
people. Traveling is as safe in Ecuador 
as in New York, and safer than in 
Missouri...Secondly, from brutes. 
Some travelers would have us infer that 
it is impossible to stir in South America 
without being “affectionately entwined 


by a serpent, or sprung upon by a jag- 
uar, or bitten by a rattlesnake; jiggers 
in every sand-heap and scorpions un- 
der every stone. 

€8 


The most vague and incorrect no- 
tions prevail in respect to traveling in 
South America. Routes, methods, and 
expenses of travel are almost unknown; 
and the imagination depicts vampires 
and scorpions, tigers and anacondas, 
wild Indians and fevers without end, 
impassable rivers and inaccessible 
mountains as the portion of the tourist. 
The following statements, which can be 
depended upon, may therefore be accept- 
able to those who contemplate a trip on 
the Andes and the Amazon. 


AOA 


Finally, of one thing the tourist in 
South America may be assured—that 
dear to him, as it is to us, will be the 
remembrance of those romantic rides 
over the Cordilleras amid the wild mag- 
nificence of nature, the adventurous 
walk through the primeval forest, the 
exciting canoe-life on the Napo, and the 
long, monotonous sail on the waters of 
the Great River. 


Bolivian Times 

We’ve just received our first 
copy of the English-language Boliv- 
ian Times, Friday: September 1, 
1995, Vol IIT No. 35. Well, it’s a very 
handsome twenty-page, tabloid- 
format newspaper in color, profes- 
sionally written, laid out, and ed- 
ited by Peter McFarren. 

All in all, it’s a nice blend of 
hard news, features, historical 
pieces, business and sports, with an 
Events Calendar on the back listing 
movies, exhibits, art gallery open- 
ings, musical events, and more in 
La Paz, Santa Cruz, and 
Cochabamba. In our issue, there’s a 
front-page article on reshuffling the 
cabinet, another on how bank loans 
to women are helping them make 
their own decisions and enter the 
political, economic, and social 
mainstream. Features deal with 
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rock climbing, film, nuclear blasts 
in the Pacific, and an article on 
Mexico—how General Morales is 
gaining favor with the Zapatistas. 
Other news deals with the smug- 
gling of Tibetan children into India 
to educate them, an American 
couple touring the Americas by 
bike, and a piece on mining in the 
Central Andes of Bolivia. More? 
Restaurants are reviewed, there’s a 
page for classifieds, and a thought- 
ful editorial on the Women’s Con- 
ference in Beijing. 

Pretty good, huh? We thought 
so too, and were in the very act of 
writing out a check for our subscrip- 
tion when we noticed Sefor 
McFarren’s generous offer to ex- 
change publications. He might do 
the same for you, that is if you have 
a publication to exchange. If not, 
you can get a 12-week subscription 
to the Bolivian Times for: 


US$13.00 in Bolivia 
$33.00 in Europe 

$28.00 in the U.S. 
$21.00 in Latin America 
$36.00 in Asia or Africa 


You want a longer subscrip- 
tion? 24 weeks? 50 weeks, maybe? 
You can have that too, for more 
money, of course. Anyway, you 
might want to call the Bolivian Times 
direct at: 011 (591-2) 390-700. They 
take American Express, in fact, they 
never leave home. . .oops, sorry. . 
.and will be happy to hear from you. 

Oh, by the way. If you happen 
to be in La Paz, Peter McFarren has 
offered to give card-carrying SAEC 
members (is there any other kind?) 
DISCOUNTS on books and maps. 
Members can also have their mail 
(no, not boxes, household furniture, 
car etc.) sent to the Bolivian Times, 
Casilla 1696, La Paz, and it will be 
held for them at Calle Jatiregui 2248, 
Sopocachi, pending arrival and pre- 
sentation of a SAEC card. (WARN- 
ING!! This address is only good 
until spring. The BT is moving, but 
the PO Box [Casilla] will remain the 


same) Handy? You bet. What did 
your Club have to promise 
McFarren to reach such a happy ar- 
rangement? Money, women, access 
to confidential Club archives? No. 
Nothing. It was merely a gracious 
act on his part, if he wanted to stay 
in business. 


Travel Bolivia’s Outlaw 
Trail 


Wild Bunch enthusiasts can 
now retrace Butch Cassidy and the 
Sundance Kid’s final days in the 
South American Andes, not to men- 
tion on Earth. 

Tupiza Tours in Tupiza, a small 
city in southern Bolivia near the Ar- 
gentine border, has inaugurated 
jeep tours of the recently discovered 
Bolivian branch of the outlaw trail. 

The two-day tour follows Butch 
and Sundance’s movements in No- 
vember 1908, as they stalked a mine 
company manager north from 
Tupiza before relieving him of an 
$80,000 payroll at the foot of Dead 
Cow Hill (Huaca Huanfusca). From 
there the tour shadows the bandits’ 
escape route, threading narrow 
Andean roads through craggy val- 
leys and high mountain passes, to 
San Vincente, the mining village 
where they perished on November 
6, 1908, after being cornered by a 
Bolivian posse. The bandits were 
buried in the village cemetary in an 
unmarked grave. 

This is not an excursion for the 
faint-hearted. Tour participants will 
journey in four-wheel drive vehicles 
on rugged roads and dry river beds 
at altitudes ranging from 10,000 to 
15,000 feet. Tupiza has several small 
hotels, including the Mitru, which 
is operated by the same family that 
runs Tupiza tours. 

The outlaw trail tour is based 
on research accomplished by myself 
and Anne Meadows, and published 
in Meadow’s book, Digging Up 
Butch and Sundance (St. Martin’s 
Press, 1994), to be released in a re- 


vised, paperback edition by Bison 

Books in July, 1996. 

Tupiza Tours also offers excur- 
sions around the city and to the sce- 
nic mountain valleys in the region, 
as well as such activities as a gau- 
cho barbeque—parrillada—at $10 
per person and an evening of folk 
dancing and music—pena 
folklorico—at $15 per person. 

The tours range in price from 
$15 for the basic city tour to $100 
(meals and lodging included) for 
the two-day Butch and Sundance 
expedition. 

Tupiza Tours can be reached: 

e In Tupiza, telephone/fax: 011- 
591-694-3001; or by mail: 
Casilla 67, Tupiza, Bolivia 

e In La Paz, via Potosi Tours, tele- 
phone/fax: 011-591-2-350870; 
or by mail: Casilla 11034, La 
Paz, Bolivia 

¢ In Chicago, via George Roman, 
fax: 312-726-0501 


Don’t Miss the Boat 


Been having a little trouble get- 
ting your fifty tons of bagged ce- 
ment to Arica? Need an inexpensive 
carrier to ship your new tractor 
and/or trailer to Guayaquil? Your 
construction equipment sitting on 
the dock, while you desperately 
search for the right boat to Lima? 

Well, your worries are over. 
Have we got a deal for you. We 
know members are constantly look- 
ing to ship large amounts of cargo 
to South America. Well, after 
months of searching for the right 
boat, we were just about to give up 
when who should call? Why, Meg 
Mulvihill of International Capital 
Equipment. “So what?” you say. So 
this. Meg is a top banana in this out- 
fit, which just so happens to own 
outright the good ship “Wood- 
lands.” 

First, a little history. The 
“Woodlands,” formerly “Wood- 
land,” formerly “Jensen Star,” pre- 
viously known as “French River,” 
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The M/V Woodlands at dock 


and before that formerly known as 
Prince (just kidding) is a General 
Cargo/Package Freighter/RO-RO, 
official number 3077, Port of Regis- 
try, St. Vincent, Classification: Un- 
restricted Lloyds 100 A1+, Call Sign, 
J8DU8. 

As any sailor can see from the 
picture above, the M/V Woodlands 
is a 5,200 DWT TEU roll-on roll-off 
vessel, built by the famous Colling- 
wood Shipbuilders in Canada. She’s 
capable of eleven knots, and is fully 
equipped with all navigational aids. 

Ports of call include Houston, 
Guayaquil, Callao, and Arica. We 
can provide specs on the M/V 
Woodlands, but you might want to 
talk to owner and SAEC member 
Meg Mulvihill herself at (914) 834— 
5011, or to the Captain, Capt. Jessie 
Flora, when he’s in town, at (305) 
534-0211. 

Meg’s ship is the subject of a 
poem, which can be ordered 
through the club (when it’s done) 
for a dollar a word (Item #5250). 


ATM s in South America 
I bet you'd like to know if ATM 
machines have arrived in South 
America. Better yet, you'd like to 
know where you can use your nifty 
little card to get money in Cuenca, 
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Cuzco, Punta Arenas, or wherever. 
Well, so would we. 

So, to better serve our mem- 
bers, we steered down the informa- 
tion superhighway to http:// 
www.visa.com/visa/, and what 
did we find? Well, not what we 
hoped, which was a list of the par- 
ticular ATMs around the continent, 
access hours, what bank, and what 
currency comes out. 

When you consider all the 
money VISA/Mastercard gouge on 
every two-bit transaction, you'd 
think they could provide more in- 
formation on where to find their 
machines, the better to continue 
gouging you. Well, they don’t. Call 
up that little URL on the internet, 
and all you get is, e.g. “Colombia 
has 185 VISA ATMs and 84 PLUS 
ATMs.” That's great, as far as it 
goes, but where are they? Also, be 
advised: unless you have a super- 
high speed modem, five million 
baud rate or something similar, it 
takes forever to download this al- 
most worthless information. 


Going overland to 


Guyana from Venezuela? 
Read the following from Club 

Advisor, Forest Leighty: 
Essequibo, the area of Guyana 


adjacent to Venezu- 
ela is very lightly 
populated with es- 
sentially no roads 
very far out of 
Georgetown. It is 
recent alluvial soil 
and quite soft (Jim 
Jones’ area—ac- 
cessed primarily by 
plane). The Venezu- 
elan area adjacent 
to Essequibo is 
populated prima- 
rily by Indians 
whose | primary 
means of transport 
is by boat. Thus, I 
would have serious 
doubts about the feasibility of do- 
ing a direct connection by land be- 
tween Guyana and Venezuela. The 
club has the latest road map of Ven- 
ezuela, which shows two roads 
touching Guyana, but I doubt the 
possibilty of then passing on into 
Guyana. There is boat traffic from 
Venezuela to Guyana (my ex- 
brother-in-law was briefly engaged 
in smuggling down the Orinoco to 
Guyana, twenty-five years ago). But 
I do not know what is legally pos- 
sible, which is all you should con- 
sider. The best source for info on this 
would be the Guyanese embassy. 
If you can make the connection 
to Guyana, you can go from there 
south to Brazil per the AAA map 
(1975 ed.) of South America. I have 
just noted the recent ITM map, 
South America North West, does 
not show the connection between 
Georgetown and Boa Vista. I se- 
verely doubt that you could move 
from Suriname to Brazil to the 
south, although the AAA map does 
show a road continuing on through 
French Guyana to connect to Brazil. 
If you get to Caracas, be sure to 
give me a call at home at: 662-7508. 


—Forest Leighty 
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Dear Club, 

I read, “A Feast of Festi- 
vals” by Tom Clyne in the 
winter issue of the South 
American Explorer (Issue #42, 
36-40). Under ‘Chile’, two 
festivals are described, but 
the author has left out the 
most exciting event: the 
Tapati festival on Easter Is- 
land. Admittedly, Easter Is- 
land (Rapa Nui) is not part 
of the South American main- 
land, but it is part of Chile 
and travelers to that country 
are well advised to make the 
effort to fly to the island. (In 
the Austral summer, Lan 
Chile airlines flies there from 
Santiago several times a 
week). 

Tapati, also known in Chile as 
“Semana de Rapa Nui,” is a week- 
long festival of dance, performance, 
parades, contests, sporting events 
and parties. There is nothing like it. 
This is not a festival put on for visi- 
tors or tourists; this is a combina- 
tion ‘happening’, celebration, event, 
competition, etc., put on by island- 
ers for islanders. The competitions 
pit family groups against each other 
and are hotly contested. Nearly all 
business activities cease and the is- 
land devotes itself to festival activi- 
ties and party-time. 

Tapati takes place during the 
first week of February (mid-sum- 
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mer) and events and performances 
‘build’ throughout the week, cli- 
maxing with the crowning of a 
queen. 

The Tapati events begin rather 
sedately with an evening dance per- 
formance and introduction to the 
candidates for queen, but things 
build rapidly into riotous (and dan- 
gerous) contests including the Haka 
pei—a suicidal race down a steep 
mountainside on banana tree 
trunks. Other activities include fish- 
ing, spearfishing, swimming races, 
canoe races, and a horse race; more 
sedate activities are shell-necklace 
making, small statue carving, body 
painting, kai-kai (string figures), 
making mahute (bark cloth), and an 


The Tapati Festival Parade of Reed Boats, Rapa Nui. 
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‘S the site, spotlights illuminated two 
& of the ahu with their standing stat- 


agricultural competition. 
Each contestant in the events 
represents one of the three 
queen candidates, and 
points are given to the win- 
ner. Dance and song perfor- 
mances are conducted 
nearly every night and wood 
carving exhibitions and art 
displays are on-going dur- 
ing the week. 

Several out-of-the-vil- 
lage events include a night- 
time performance by torch- 
light at the lovely pink sand 
beach at Ovahe. Here, a lo- 
cal group, garbed in body 
paint and feathers and not 
much else, ‘re-enacts’ an his- 
toric event and ancient 
battle. The statue quarry at Ranu 
Raraku is the location of the 
triathalon contest. This involves 
each participant making a totora 
reed float, paddling it across the 
lake, taking up two banana bunches 
(one at each end of a pole), running 
around the lake with that slung 
across the shoulders, then grabbing 
a bunch of reeds and racing back to 
the far side of the lake again. All this 
activity is wildly cheered by family 
and friends, for nearly the entire 
village turns out for these events. 

As the Tapati festival builds to- 
ward a climax, a torchlit parade 
winds through the streets with each 
queen candidate on a float, accom- 
panied by dancers wearing body 
paint and costumes. This is not your 
normal parade, and I am at a loss 
for comparisons, but it is a memo- 
rable event—sort of a cross between 
a Brazilian Mardi Gras festival and 
the doo-dah parade in Pasadena. 

On the final night, the crown- 
ing of the queen takes place at the 
famous archaeological site of Tahai, 
with its three ahu (shrines). Last 
year, as I watched from a hill above 


ues while the third ahu, where the 
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crowning took place, was lit by 
glimmering torchlights. The full 
moon made a silver track across the 
sea as chanting voices floated in the 
air. Magic, pure magic. 


Sincerely, 
Georgia Lee, PhD. 


For further information about Eas- 
ter Island: 


An Uncommon Guide to Easter Island: 
Exploring Archaeological Myster- 
ies of Rapa Nui by Georgia Lee. 
Available through the SAEC at 
800-274-0568. $18.95 [members 
$17.50] Item #275. 


Rapa Nui: The Journal of the Easter 
Island Foundation. PO Box 
6774, Los Osos, CA 93412-6774. 
Fax: (805) 534-9301. E-mail: 
74221.2046@compuserve.com 


Dear Club, 

Martin Himmelfarb’s personal 
account in #42 of the SAE of con- 
tracting leishmaniasis is very inter- 
esting, but he makes one remark 
that must be corrected. He states 
that “leishmaniasis is endemic in 
South America to all tropical and 
temperate climates, at all altitudes 
and at all levels of atmospheric 
moisture. Even in the cool dry 
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One of the Queen candidates on her float at the Tapati 


Andes, away 
from the heat 
and humidity of 
lowland rain- 
forest, you're 
not safe.” 
Taking only 
the Andean 
countries, that 
statement is not 
true. There is no 
& record of either 
cutaneous or 
$ mucocutaneous 
=° leishmaniasis 
having been 
contracted 
above 2,400 
meters (7,848 feet) in Western South 
America. Below that elevation, the 
disease can be found in the dry val- 
leys on the Pacific side or in the hu- 
mid valleys and plains of the Ama- 
zon drainage. People at high eleva- 
tions above that limit who manifest 
the grotesque facial lesions and 
characteristic “tapir nose” of the 
disease have always contracted it 
when they have gone to lower el- 
evations. Indeed, this close associa- 
tion of ecology and “uta,” as it was 
called, was recognized in the Inca 
and colonial periods. A whole cul- 
ture and history can be reported 
about this link between elevation, 
climate, and incidence, a story that 
is confirmed by the medical litera- 
ture on this infectious disease. My 
article, “Inca and colonial settle- 
ment, coca cultivation and endemic 
disease in the tropical forest,” pub- 
lished in the Journal of Historical Ge- 
ography, Vol. 5, No 3 (1979), pp. 263— 
279, explains the connection. | 
would be happy to send a reprint to 
anyone who would like to read 
more about it. 


a Tee 


Sincerely, 

Daniel W. Gade 

Department of Geography, 
University of Vermont, 
Burlington, VT 05405) 
email: dgade@moose.uvm.edu 


Mr. Himmelfarb responds: 
Dear Editor: 

lam sorry that my lackluster re- 
search skills have brought the Club 
into such disrepute. Frankly, the er- 
ror is all mine, not yours. I simply 
did not conduct a specific search 
into the issue of altitude. However, 
in reviewing the scientific papers on 
Leishmaniansis, I note that 
Yoshihisa Hashiguchi’s seminal pa- 
per on the subject, “Andean 
Leishmaniansis in Ecuador Caused 
by Infection with Leismania 
Mexicana and L. Major-like Para- 
sites” (Am. J. Trop. Med. Hyg., (44)2, 
pp. 205-17, (1991)) describes para- 
site-infested sand-flies in towns up 
to 2,500m altitude and refers to 
other studies of Uta (the Peruvian 
variant of the disease) at altitudes 
up to 3,000m. 

The important point, however, 
is that most travelers to the higher 
altitudes of South America eventu- 
ally pass through the lower eleva- 
tions, where they can become in- 
fected. Another consideration is 
that both insects and microorgan- 
isms have a remarkable ability to 
adapt to harsh conditions when 
their ecology is disrupted. Efforts to 
eradicate mosquitoes, for example, 
can allow competing species, such 
as sand-flies, to proliferate by re- 
moving their main competitors 
from the food chain. Microscopic 
parasites can also evolve quickly 
into more virulent and medication- 
resistant forms, as we have seen 
with the viruses from Africa. 

I do appreciate good scholar- 
ship, and I wish I had read Dr. 
Gade’s article. But the historical 
record will not prevent me from 
dousing with DEET at the higher 
elevations. 


Very truly yours, 
Martin Himmelfarb 
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Yanomam6: the 
Last Days of Eden 


Napoleon A.Chagnon 


New York: Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich, 1992. 
309 pp. B/W photos, 
maps, index. 


“The absurdity of 
my situation and the 
magnitude of what I 
was doing suddenly hit 
me. Here I was in the 
middle of an unex- 
plored and unmapped 
jungle, a few hundred 
feet from an 
uncontacted group of 
Yanomam6 who had a 
reputation for enor- 
mous ferocity and 
treachery, led to them by 
a 12-year-old boy. I was 
wearing nothing but a borrowed 
red loincloth and torn, muddy 
sneakers, and I was clutching a bow 
and 3 skinny arrows as if I knew 
what I was doing. 

“Then a host of growling, 
screaming men, naked and undeco- 
rated, swarmed around me, pranc- 
ing nervously. Their long, bamboo- 
tipped war arrows, notched in the 
strings of their powerful bows, were 
pointed menacingly at my face. I 
stood my ground, motionless and 
as poised as I could manage, trying 
desperately to keep my legs from 
wobbling, hoping I looked digni- 
fied, defiant, and fearless.” 

Yanomamé is the account of 
Chagnon’s anthropological study of 
the Yanomamé. His research, which 
began in the mid-60’s when he was 
a graduate student at the University 
of Michigan, focuses on the people 
of Bisaai-teri, a village located in the 
rainforest region between Brazil 
and Venezuela. The book spans al- 
most a quarter of a century. 

There are many texts of this 
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genre, i.e., that present 
enthnographical data with factual 
precision. Most, however, are told 
in the dry monotone of researcher 
vs. native. Yanomamd is a delightful 
departure from this norm. Without 
losing its scientific value, 
Chagnon’s story reads like a first- 
rate adventure travelogue. It’s hard 
to put down. 

Called “our contemporary an- 
cestors,” the 20,000 surviving 
Yanomam6 have, until recently, re- 
mained isolated. They have yet to 
invent the wheel, and they still use 
a numbering system limited to 
“one,” “two, and “many.” Despite 
their isolation, this Stone-Age cul- 
ture is on the edge of destruction. 
Gold mining (and the diseases the 
miners bring) and deforestation are 
among the most immediate threats. 
Chagnon presents them here as only 
the world’s foremost authority on 
the tribe can; the text is meticu- 
lously detailed, eloquently written, 
and the intimate photographs com- 


bine to create an unfor- 
gettable portrait of an 
extraordinary people. 
Available through the 
SAEC by calling 1-800- 
274-0568. $14.95 
[Members $13.50] Item 
#191. 


—Betsy Wagenhauser 


Baja to Patagonia 


Larry Rice 


Golden, Colorado: 
Fulcrum Publishing, 
1993. 217 pp. B/W 
photos, maps. $15.95 


This book may be a 
whole lot deeper than 
we think. Why? Well, 
the very first sentence 
under “Acknowledg- 
ments” reads: “Thanks 
to Jack Miller for giving me a 
koan,...” Koan? What's a koan? 
Normally, we don’t go to adventure 
books to enlarge our vocabulary. 
Maybe Larry meant “loan.” That 
would make more sense. People 
who travel are chronically short of 
cash. Larry probably wanted a loan. 
But a typo in the very first line? 

So, just to be sure, I check out 
Webster's New World Dictionary, sec- 
ond college edition. “Koan (k6’an) n. 
In Zen, a nonsense question asked 
of a student to force him, through 
contemplation of it, to a greater 
awareness of reality.” 

Hey, that’s profound. And here 
I thought Miller and Rice were just 
regular outdoor guys. Still, now that 
we're hep, all sorts of stuff just leaps 
off the page that I’d missed the first 
time around: “I found ...infectious 
joy...quite a turnaround for some- 
one used to seeking solitude [italics 
mine]...we grew silent, listening to 
the rhythms of nature...” etc. etc. So, 
Rice was down there contemplating 
this nonsense question to get a 
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greater awareness of reality. Why 
not? Makes sense when you think 
about it. Aren’t we all? 

We used to sell Baja to Patago- 
nia. Through some oversight, it got 
left out of the 1996 catalog. Now, 
we're going to offer it again. Here’s 
what we wrote about this book in 
the 1994 catalog: 

“Off the beaten path adventure 
at its best. With descriptions of pad- 
dling through Patagonia, climbing 
Fitzroy, trekking the land of Lauca 
in Chile, boating in Lake Titicaca, 
scaling tepuis in Venezuela, explor- 
ing Costa Rica, and whalewatching 
in Mexico. Author Rice is a member 
and has been exploring wilderness 
for more than 20 years.” 

Of course, the 1994 write-up 
was before we looked up the mean- 
ing of “koan.” All that’s changed, 
and we can now recommend this 
book for all that ails you, spiritually. 
Available through the SAEC by 
calling 1-800-274-0568. $15.95 
[Members $14.50] Item # 310. 


—Don Montague 
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Hit the Road, Jack 


The Daily Journal is an English- 
language newspaper published 
inVenezuela. Club Advisor, Forest 
Leighty, sends it to us, and in the 
most recent batch, we found several 
items of interest to members. 
What's new? Well, for one, drivers 
to South America be advised, there 
is now a paved road running be- 
tween Puerto Ordaz, Venezuela and 
Boa Vista, Brazil. This has made 
travel over that stretch, and be- 
tween the two counries, much 
easier. In January 1995, a border gas 
station opened. Soon after, daily bus 
service started. The road is expected 
to unleash an economic boom. In 
1991, cross-border trade was a mere 
$50,000 a month. By 1995, trade 
reached $1.6 million. Brazil recently 
negotiated a free-trade agreement 
with Venezuela, which is to begin in 
1996. 


Boss, the plane, the plane 
This photo just came to light, 
although sent to us some time ago 
by Mark De Maranville. Those in 
the know will recognize it as “El Rio 
Caroni” the very plane Jimmy An- 
gel landed atop Ayun Tepui. It was 
later hauled down, and put on ex- 
hibition in Ciudad Bolivar. Anyway, 
while there, a wind storm blew up 
in August, 1994, and blew over a 
tree, which fell and damaged the 
airplane. It’s probable that the plane 
has since been repaired. Any up- 
dates by members will be appreciated. 
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The Tube Reaches New 
Heights: Latin American 
TV 


Just because you spend a lot of 
time in South America doesn’t 
mean you'll come back speaking 
fluent Spanish or Portuguese. Why? 
Well, life doesn’t always present 
ideal opportunities for linguistic 
practice. Then too, there are those 
who are shy, and don’t feel comfort- 
able about speaking until they’ve 
reached a certain level of profi- 
ciency. These people often learn best 
listening to others speak. 

Bearing all this in mind, you 
might want to reconsider what's 
important when packing for your 


trip south. For instance, what about 
a $500 satellite dish? By this time 
next year, 150 channels of Spanish 
and Portuguese programming will 
be available to anyone in Latin 
America, the Caribbean, and parts 
of North America. Just set up your 
jiffy little satellite dish, and you can 
pull down 150 channels anywhere 
on the continent, even if you’re 
swinging in a hammock in the 
jungle, miles from the nearest vil- 
lage. Yes, fluency can be yours with- 
out ever even meeting a Latin 
American, or putting yourself in a 
position to be robbed. 

Organizacées Globo (Brazil’s 
largest media mogul), Grupo 
Televisa S.A. (the Mexican-based 
entertainment conglomerate), to- 
gether with Tele-Communications 
International, Inc., and News Cor- 
poration Ltd, are collaborating on 
this scheme. 

Sure, it’s nice to take a kayak, 
or gear to climb a mountain, but if 
you want to learn the language, and 
get to know the culture, there’s 
nothing like a satellite dish. 


Z is for Zeppelin 

Some bad ideas never die. Ac- 
cording to The Brasilians, December 
1995, Brazil is thinking about using 
zeppelins to patrol the Amazon 
rainforest, guard frontiers, and 
carry goods and passengers. Well, 
why not? They could save money 
by using hydrogen instead of he- 
lium, and latter-day Hindenbergs 
dropping out of the sky will clear 
large tracts of jungle, which can be 
adapted to cattle grazing once the 
fire is extinguished. 


Change of Address 
Please inform the Ithaca 
Headquarters of any changes in 


address at least one month 
prior to your move. This will 
ensure uninterrupted delivery 
of your South American Explorer. 
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EXPEDICIONES 
MANU 


PERU’s MANU 
NATIONAL PARK 


Join the top guides 
in the world’s richest 

tropical wildlife reserve 
Write us: 
P.O. Box 606 
Cusco, Peru 
FAX: (84) 236706 
TEL: (84) 226671 


LIVE 
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ithe premier source for Easter Island events and scientific studies 


P.O. Box 6774, Los Osos, CA 93412 


Rapa Nui Journal, the international quarterly 
of the Easter Island Foundation, is published 
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Polynesia. Annual subscription rate: 

U.S. $25, Foreign airmail $35. 
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Lost World Adventures offers the best 
of Venezuela, from the crystal Caribbean “72 
to the breathtaking Andes. From cosmopolitan 
Caracas to the wild rain forest and Angel Falls. 

Custom itineraries for small groups & individuals. 


Lost WoRLD ADVENTURES’ ‘4 
1189 Autumn Ridge Dr. Marietta, GA 30066 : 
1-800-999-0558 
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World Report on the Rights 
of Indigenous Peoples 
and Ethnic Minorities 


Founded in 1982, the Quarterly is the 
award-winning, scholarly journal of 
Cultural Survival, the international human 
rights group for indigenous peoples and 
ethnic minorities. Each issue of CSO 
includes a central theme with supporting 
articles, news, resources, reviews, photo 
essays, and general interest pieces. 
Theme articles explore issues such as 
environmental destruction, land rights, 
cultural preservation programs, women's 
concerns, and sustainable development. 
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as 
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4-Week Certificate Courses in 
Teaching English as a Foreign Language 
Start Monthly in San Francisco 


* Jobs Available Throughout the World 

* Lifetime Job Placement Assistance Included 
* Friendly. Experienced ‘Trainers 

* You Don't Need A Second Language 

* No Teaching Experience Required 

* Accommodation Packages Available 


New World Teachers 
800-644-5424 


Call for a free information pack 


Mailing address for membership: 


Cultural Survival Quarterly 
Membership Dept. 

46 Brattle Street 

Cambridge, MA 02138 

Tel. 617-441-5400 Fax. 617-441-5417 


Membership rates: 


Individual $25 1year 4 issues 
Institution $60 lyear 4issues 


with TURISBUS 


Titikaka Lake & Sun Island 


CLASSIFIEDS: The first 25 words 
are free to Members; each additional 
word is 25 cents/issue. Subscribers/ 
non-Members, 25 cents/word. Send 
payment with copy. Ads for Number 
44 must be received by April 6, 1996. 


TROPICAL DISEASE VICTIMS: Author wants 
your personal account of symptoms, diagno- 
sis, treatment and outcome. Write Martin 
Himmelfarb, 117 Beaumont Ave., Newton, MA 
02160. Phone (617) 969-3823.(43) 


AUTHOR INTERESTED IN INFORMA- 
TION, “Cuentos,” books or personal stories 
pertaining to the supposed whereabouts of El 
Dorado, gold fields or lost Inca mines. Profit 
sharing in the venture if accepted, acknowl- 
edgment & credit for all information pub- 
lished. Ric Polansky, Apartado 734, Playa 


Mojacar, Almeria 04638, Spain. 

HAWK, EAGLE AND FALCON MIGRA- 
TION research. Need information on sites for 
watching migrating raptors in S.A. Keith 
Bildstein, Hawk Mountain, RR 2 Box 191, 


Kempton, PA 19529. (215) 756-6961. 
AUTHOR OF GREEN IGUANA—THE UL- 
TIMATE OWNER’S MANUAL will be in 
Peru, Ecuador, and Bolivia around October, 
1996. I would like to contact anyone doing 
research with Iguana iguana or the Galapagos 
land/marine iguanas. Contact: James W. 
Hatfield II, PO Box 102, Lake Oswego, OR 


97034-0014. Tel: (503) 635-8405. (44) 


WANTED: Information regarding river 
travel on the Ucayali between Pucallpa and 
Iquitos. Contact: Jack Anderson, 4610 
Larkwood Street, Eugene, OR 97405, U.S.A. 
Tel: (503) 485-6707. (43) 


SEEN CHE GUEVARA? For research on “Cult 
of Che,” please advise me of any murals, post- 
ers, statues, black velvet paintings, or other 
Latin sightings of El Che. Patrick Symmes, 
1825 Kirby Road, Mclean, VA 22101. Or 


Paw 
MEDICAL PROFESSIONALS needed to vol- 
unteer on a waterborne clinic for approxi- 
mately two weeks to assess, treat and ex- 
change information with indigenous people 
living in settlements and isolated communi- 
ties of the Peruvian Amazon Rainforest. Con- 
tact: Guy Clark, Project Amazonas Medical 
Program Director, 701 E. Commercial Blvd., 
#200, Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33334. (305) 764— 


8294 or (305) 491-1065. (43) 

BRAZIL BOUND — Sept ‘96. Seeking low- 
budget adventures and interaction with 
nondestinos. I speak Portuguese. If you’ve 
been to Bahia and north and have info; or if 


you envision similar travels, contact: Linda 
Horowitz, R.D.1., Box 590, East Berlin, PA 


17316, (717) 292-9576. (43) 


JOURNALIST, PHOTOGRAPHER with more 
experience than you can shake a stick at seeks 
spot with expedition, organization in Central 
or South America. More or less fearless. Have 
caught malaria, been stung by flying ants, and 
have listened to German tourists singing 
drinking songs in places like Belize, Costa 
Rica, Ecuador, and Venezuela. Time, terms ne- 
gotiable. Will not commune with sea snakes. 
Contact Dave Brown at (515) 274-3024. (43) 


COMPANION TO CHILE, Peru, and Ecuador 
wanted for 1 year from Nov 95. Contact: 
Paula Brown, 18 Clipstone Rd. West, Forest 
Town, Mansfield Notts NG19 0AA, United 


eS 
WANTED: COMPANION to bicycle from 
Prudhoe Bay, Alaska to Ushuaia, Argentina. 
Leaving in June 1996, Contact: Gene M. 
Alfarone. PO Box 956. Sequim, WA 78382, 
USA. (44) 
GUIDES 

CUBA: Sylvia Gonzalez Guerra, guide, trans- 
lator, musical author. Call direct: 011 53 7 91 
0119, or call Ralph Martell at (315) 893-7779. 
he 
EXPERIENCED QUALIFIED GUIDE offers 
special interest tours: archaeology, culture, 
mysticism, anthropology, eco-tourism and 
UFO phenomenon. Also tours of Lima, Span- 
ish tuition and information via Internet. $6/ 
hour, Contact: Tino Guzman via modem or 
telefax (51-1) 295779 or c/o SAEC, Casilla 
3714, Lima 100, Peru. Tel: (51-1) 4250142.(43) 


BOLIVIA: DayGui Tours, Calle Sagarnaga 
177, Casilla 3041, La Paz, Tel: 591-2-390333. 
Guillermo Acurana gave excellent service at 
lowest prices for our mountaineering trip. Jim 
a ele 
UNIQUE SMALL GROUP TOURS to S.A. 
and beyond. Peru, Bolivia, Argentina & Ven- 
ezuela upcoming. Phoenix Antiquities Re- 
search, Box 133, Cummington, MA 01026. 
(413) 634-5400. 


PATAGONIA, a land of adventure. Trekking 
and expeditions. Contact: Janko Gorse, 
Monsenor Juan Hladnik 4125, (1826) 
Remedios de Escalada, Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina. Tel-FAX: (54-1) 202-2890. 


PEDAL ANDES Mountain Bike Touring Co. 
Experienced cyclists, knowledgeable on 
Ecuador’s back roads. Can offer custom tours 
from 2-12 days. An adventure waiting to hap- 
pen. Write for more info: Pedal Andes, PO Box 
17-21-431, Quito, Ecuador. E-mail: 


ee 
YAWA JEE Indigenous Foundation. Biologi- 
cal/cultural conservation. Ethnobotanical 
research with Shaman. TSANTSA jungle 
school/trekking. Project brainstorming. 
Bafios, Ecuador. Tel: 593-03-740957; Fax: 
593-03-740044. (44) 


VASCO HNOS TRAVELAGENCY offers spe- 
cialized tours to the Ecuador jungle, trekking 
in Llanganates Mountains, national parks, 
rivers, lagoons, horse tours and trips into the 
protected rain forest “Venecia,” with the 
Vasco Bros. and Juan Medina, guides; Recom- 
mended by SA Handbook. Flex itinerary. For 
more info — PO Box 19-01 Banos, Ecuador. 
Tel: 740-017. 


ECUADOR—xavier Herrera. Mountain 
guiding services with a personal touch. Tel: 
593-2-552-505. (44) 


BOOKS, MAPS, VIDEOS, MUSIC 


COURIER TRAVEL GUIDE—Inexpensive, 
easy and safe international travel on major 
airlines. The “ins” and “outs” of traveling as 
a courier. Everything you need to know in- 
cluding company names, phone numbers and 
contact persons. Send $9.95 to: LUIRE INTER- 
NATIONAL, 541 Willamette St. Suite 110, 


i 
SAY Si! THE COMPREHENSIVE GUIDE TO 
INTENSIVE SPANISH LANGUAGE PRO- 
GRAMS AROUND THE WORLD— includes 
a description of over 40 programs in addition 
to tuition, housing, and transportation infor- 
mation. Handy chart lets readers quickly 
compare costs and features of each program. 
Published by the Legal Assistance Resource 
Center of Connecticut, Inc. $14 for non-CT 
residents, $15 for CT residents (shipping, han- 
dling & tax included). LARC, 80 Jefferson St., 
Hartford, CT 06106. (203) 278-5688. (43) 


FREE! WILD ADVENTURES READERS 
WRITERS EATERS HIKERS and meet people 
of like mind. If you want to join Peace Corps, 
hike/bike/sail around the world, study ani- 
mals in the wild—or if you’ve done so al- 
ready. ORPress, 4431 Lehigh Rd., #221, Col- 
lege Park, MD 20740. Em@access.digex.net 
(45) 


THE BLOOMSBURY REVIEW, a Book Maga- 
zine for discriminating readers. Reviews, in- 
terviews, essays, poetry and more. Send $18 
for 8 issues (one year), or $3.50 for a sample 
copy to: The Bloomsbury Review, 1028 
Bannock St., Denver, CO 80204 USA. 


THE CHRONICLE OF AKAKOR by Karl 
Brugger. Soft-cover, 232 pages, $22.95 post- 
paid from Phoenix Antiquities Research. PO 
Box 133, Cummington, MA 01026. Tel: 413 


634-5400. (UL) 

MEXICO, CENTRAL, SOUTH AMERICA — 
Art, archaeology, early travels, Indians, out- 
of-print books. Free Catalog. Flo Silver Books, 
8442 Oakwood Court North, Indianapolis, IN 
46260. 


THE WHOLE TRUTH. Glassman’s BELIZE, 
COSTA RICA, GUATEMALA guides, Panet’s 
HONDURAS AND THE BAY ISLANDS. 
Available from the Club, or 800-833-0720, ext 
24 (U.S./Canada) 
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South American Explorer 


SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORATION, Ar- 
chaeology, Art & Esoterica. Free listing. Phoe- 
nix Antiquities Research, PO box 133, 


Cummington, MA 01026, Tel: 413 634-5400. 
ANGLING AND HUNTING BOOK 
SOURCE. Used, rare, out-of-print. By ap- 
pointment & mail order; write or call for list- 
ing. John B. Kline, 1270 26th St., Boulder, CO 
80302-6802, (303) 444-3388. 


LATIN AMERICAN BOOKS, travel explora- 
tion, history, politics — Free list of 700 titles. 
Jan Szelag, Technical Services, GSO/URI, 
Narragansett, RI 02882, USA. 

ACCLAIMED ON-LOCATION recordings: 
Mexico, Guat., Bolivia, Bali, $7.95 each. Earth 
Series Cassettes. 1921 Walnut No. 1, Berkeley, 


CA 94704. Free Catalog. 

TRAVEL BOOKS: We have America’s best 
stock of books/maps on Central/South 
America & Caribbean. Write for free list 
NOW! World Wide Books, 736A Granville 
Street, Vancouver, B.C. V6Z 1G3 Canada. 


UNUSUAL BOOKS and expeditions. Write 
for free catalogue on lost cities, jungle tribes, 
adventures, and more. Adventures Unlim- 
ited, Box 22, Stelle, IL 60919. 


CENTER FOR ARCHAEOASTRONOMY 
Box X, College Pk, MD 20740. Journal with 
news, expedition reports, articles, reviews, 
conference reports. $20/year person, $30 in- 


stitutions. Outside US add $3 for postage. 
500ANOS. Listen to documentaries/radio 
novelas about the conquest. Programs from 
South America. Free catalogue.Talking 
Planet, PO Box 1044, Austin TX 78767. 


SPANISH IRREGULAR VERB DICTIO- 
NARY. Full conjugations with English trans- 
lations for each form. $10.95 postpaid. Ramén 
Starr, 5951 Birchwood Dr, Tampa, FL 33625- 
5684 (UL) 


BOOKS CON SALSA, ETC.: Latine Ameri- 
cana, many subjects. Collective fiction and 
nonfiction including art, travel, pre-Colom- 
bian cultures, history, etc. Free Catalog. 7 
Country Dr., Charleston, RI 02813. Tel.: (401) 
364-0007. (45) 


. TRIPS 

PATAGONIA has thousands of miles of 
mountain wilderness, nearly all inaccessible 
except by sea. ‘SARA,’ a well-equipped, pro- 
fessionally crewed and maintained 46' 
American sailing yacht will be available for 
personalized charter in Chile starting Janu- 
ary, 1996. FAX for information. ATTN: Lions 
on the Beach, 34 71 40 02 16 SPAIN. (45) 
PERUVIAN AMAZON RAINFOREST EXPE- 
DITION: Unique one-week Amazon adven- 
ture on thatched-roof expedition boat. Pira- 
nha fishing, hiking, canoeing, camping, and 
more. Write for flyer: Orlando Hoyos, 8 Eden 
St, Chelsea, MA 02150. Tel: (617) 889-0740. 


Number 43, Spring 1996 


THE ANDES AND PATAGONIA — Our spe- 
cialty — 18 years experience. ACONCAGUA 
EXPEDITIONS, technical and non-technical 
routes and our NEW Summit Climb and 
Traverse. MT. VINSON, ANTARCTICA, De- 
cember 1995. BOLIVIA, ECUADOR, AND 
TOWERS OF PAINE Climbing Expeditions. 
THE FRENCH and SWISS ALPS, The Eiger, 
Matterhorn & Mont Blanc. CUSTOM TRIPS, 
ANDES and PATAGONIA. Rodrigo Mujica, 
AMGA Certified Alpine Guide. 
AVENTURAS PATAGONICAS, P.O. Box 
2071, Valdez, AK 99686. Tel: (907) 835-4976, 
Fax: (907) 835-5264. (44) 


MOUNTAINEERING, TREKKING, MOUN- 
TAIN BIKING. Expeditions to all areas of the 
Andes. Details from John Biggar, 53 Castle St, 
Kirkcudbright, DG6 4JD, Scotland. +44-1557- 
~331747. 


SAIL BELIZE/GUATEMALA aboard 
“Jaunita”. Remote Islands/Jungle Rivers, $75 
a day per person. Captain/crew — Timeless 
Tours, 2304 Mass Ave, Cambridge, MA 02140. 
Tel: 1-800-370-0142. 


EMERALD FOREST EXPEDITIONS offers 
specialized excursions into the Ecuadorian 
rainforest with an experienced, knowledge- 
able guide. Contact: Luis A. Garcia, P.O. Box 
247, Tena, Ecuador. 


BOLIVIA—10-DAY RIVER TRIPS through 
beautiful northern Bolivian rainforest in tour- 
ing kayaks. No experience necessary. Write: 
Rainforest Expeditions, P.O. Box 2242, Ne- 


vada City, CA 95959, Tel: (916) 265-0958. (UL) 
AMAZON ADVENTURE. Swim with dol- 
phins and piranha, discover incredible plants 
and animals, visit shamans, hike, camp—and 
more! For 13 years we have been leading 
small, highly individualized trips to our re- 
mote lodge in “The Green Paradise of the 
Amazon.” This is true eco-tourism (see Cul- 
tural Survival Quarterly, Spring, 1992). Our 
large native staff offers each traveler a chance 
to customize his or her trip, from motorboat 
sightseeing tojungle survival. We think we're 
the best because it’s all we do! Two weeks, 
$1425 total, plus airfare. Tim Woodruff, 
Amazonia Expds., Inc. 2 Madera, San Fran- 
cisco, CA 94107 (415) 282-1327. 


SOUTHERN CROSS ADVENTURES — your 
travel specialist in Cusco and the Peruvian 
mountains. Let us know about your travel 
plans. Contact us before you go: PO Box 612, 
Cusco, Peru. Tel: 0051-84-237649 — 223746. 
FAX: 0051-84—239447 or visit us in Cusco: 
Plaza de Armas — Portal de Panes 123 — Ofic. 
301 


ARGENTINA’S THOUSAND WONDERS: 
Treks thru pristine Salta and Jujuy amidst 
exuberant fauna & flora, living with Indians. 
No cholera or terrorists, just peace! Write: 
PUNA, Braquiquitos 399, (4400) Salta RA, or 


call: Luis Aguilar at (54) 87217030. 


FREE INFORMATION on driving South 
America. Up-to-the-minute information on 
roads, insurance, ferries, etc. Call Jim at (203) 
266-7387. (44) 


GALAPAGOS ISLANDS 5 or 7 days cruises. 
Economic rates ELINATOUR. Phone (593-2) 
525352/542814. Quito, Ecuador. Individuals 
and small groups. Charters (4-8-10). FAX 
(593-2) 437189. 


VENEZUELA, Amazonas Federal Territory. 
Rainforest, llanos, and Orinoco River; day 
tours and longer excursions. We are the old- 
est tour company in the region. Write for more 
information: Pepe Jaimes, TOBOGAN 
TOURS, Av. Rio Negro #44, Puerto Ayacucho, 
Territorio Federal Amazonas, Venezuela. Tel: 
(048) 21700 or fax (048) 21600. 


THE CERRO GOLONDRINAS CLOUD- 
FOREST RESERVE, ECUADOR Invites you 
ona 5-day walking trek through the Andean 
Highlands, West of El Angel (4200m) down 
to the village of La Carolina (1000m) on the 
Ibarra — San Lorenzo railway line. The jour- 
ney takes you through 3 different ecosystems: 
from the desolate paramo with its freilejones, 
through the cloudforest, to the subtropical. 
Horses carry your luggage, local farmers wel- 
come you into their houses and prepare the 
meals. Group: 6-8 people. Leaves every Fri- 
day. Offers you the possibility to contribute 
to the development of the Cerro Golondrinas 
Cloudforest Reserve. So far, with the income 
from the 5-day trek, 1400 ha of forest have 
been purchased throughout the area. The tar- 
get is to preserve 25000 ha around the moun- 
tain in the next 5 years. This represents a lot 
of work: scientific research on Golondrinas’ 
unique habitat, setting up tree nurseries and 
a permaculture model farm, developing edu- 
cational programs, building jungle lodges, 
improving trails, etc. Both long and short 
term VOLUNTEERS with a good knowledge 
of Spanish are welcome. Write for application 
form. Looks for people with money and an 
ecologically inspired business mind to invest 
in this Conservation Project. Investment can 
be in the form of a share holding in the 
ecotourist organization or in setting up your 
own ecobusiness in the area (orchid farm, tree 
nursery, tourist lodge, etc.) in conjunction 
with the structuring of the Golondrinas 
Cloudforest Reserve. For information contact: 
Cerro Colondrinas Cloudforest Conservation 
Project, Coord. Piet Sabbe, c/o Calle Isabel La 
Catédlica 1559, Quito, Ecuador. (UL) 


BELIZE! Explore jungles, Mayan ruins, and 
remote tropical islands. Dive and snorkel on 
the Western Hemisphere’s largest reef. 
TRAVEL BELIZE LTD. (303) 494-7797 or 1- 
800-626-3483. 


CROSS THE ANDES ON HORSEBACK — 
Raft the Tono River or join us for other un- 
usual adventures. Call for Catalog. Southern 


Cross Expeditions (800) 359-0193. 
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BELIZE: 4 days down a gentle river through 
a virgin rain forest, plus two days ona barrier 
reef island. Howler Monkeys, Jaguars and 
more. Monkey River Expeditions. (206) 660- 


I pe 
NEW! FREE! EXCITING! Want to get into the 
Andes? MOUNTAIN MADNESS guides 
have Andean experience since 1979. MOUN- 
TAIN MADNESS 7103 Calif. Av SW, Seattle, 
WA 98136 (206) 937-1772, FAX (206) 937— 
1772. 


ADVENTUROUS BACK COUNTRY TOURS 
of peaceful, spectacular Costa Rica. Inn to inn 
via roads, trails, and ox paths. Support ve- 
hicle. Our grand tour includes three mornings 
of intensive conversational Spanish classes. 
(optional) Monthly departures November— 
April. Bear Creek Mountain Tours; 1991 Bear 
Creek Road; Kerrville, TX 78028 (512) 367- 


4390 (800) 842-8202. 


PERU, ongoing South Coast Archaeology, 
Nasca-Inca occupations. Inquire about our 
special textile trip and short course. Califor- 
nia Institute for Peruvian Studies, 9017 
Feather River Way, Sacramento CA 95826. 
(916) 362-2752. 


CULTURALADVENTURE & ADVENTURE 
PROGRAMS IN S.A. — Vagabond Travel, 
Andes, Amazon, Coastal Desert. Call Cecilia, 
our Peruvian Agent for expert trip planning! 
Mon.-Wed-Fri. 10 A.M. — 4 P.M. MST. (303) 
443-0660. 


PROFESSIONAL TOUR-GUIDE and driver 
24 years experience & expertise in South and 
Central America incl. Mexico. My services are 
offered for anyone who needs a real profes- 
sional. I speak fluent Spanish; Portuguese; 
Italian and English. Please call any time to: 


(213) 462-2977 or FAX (213) 469-5854, 
BIRDWATCHING TRIPS. Venezuela, 
Guyana, Costa Rica, Trinidad. Eight to fifteen 
days, 225-550 species seen per trip. Experi- 
enced birding guide, comfortable conditions 
(no camping), small groups. $1,195 and up. 
Neotropic Bird Tours, 38 Brookside Av, 
Livingston, NJ 07039. Phone 800-662-4852. 
Send for brochure or call. 


PERU: MAGICAL JOURNEY — Celebrate 
our eleventh year of unique Sacred Journeys, 
with Carol Cumes and Rémulo Lizarraga, 
authors of Pachamama’s Children, Mother 
Earth and Her Children of the Andes, in Peru. 
Llewellyn Publishers. Machu Picchu, Ama- 
zon rainforest, Ancient Ceremonies, Healing 
Meditations and much more. Brochure: Magi- 
cal Journey, Box 3239, Santa Barbara, CA 
93130; Tel: (805) 596 1393; Fax: (805) 682- 


8440. (48) 

INCA TRAIL. Hike to Machu Picchu and visit 
the Peruvian rainforest in two week small 
group adventures. Call: INTI TRAVEL, 1- 
800-655-4054, or e-mail: thurber@ecuanex.ec 


(46) 
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THE AMAZON OF BRAZIL, PERU, ECUA- 
DOR AND BOLIVIA. Unforgettable expedi- 
tions into the Amazon jungle with experi- 
enced naturalist guides for all schedules and 
budgets. Camping, jungle lodges and river 
cruises, trips lasting from 2-100 days. M. 
Blanford Natural History Travel, PO Box 3436 
Carbondale, IL 62902-3436. (618) 549-5996, 
E-mail: mblan@aol.com (44) 


AFRICA—Calling Fellow Enthusiasts. Join 
the worldwide African Safari Club. Fax Geoff 
Hill on (61-2) 832-3509, or write P.O. Box 138, 


Crows Nest, Sydney, Australia, 2065. (44) 
HOTELS, LODGING 


POSADA ZUNAC. Want to get away from it 
all? We're in the highland jungle, nestled be- 
tween rivers, butterflies and orchids. El Topo 
is an exotic place between Baiios and Puyo. 
Cooking facilities. Information — Bafios, call 
Gonzalo or Monica, (03) 740-501. (44) 


BEAUTIFUL NEW HOTEL IN COROICO, 
BOLIVIA overlooking the lush Yungas. Deli- 
cious vegetarian food. Great place to end up 
after the Choro trek. Hotel Esmeralda. (43) 


BED AND BREAKFAST in Bafios, Ecuador. 
We offer you a comfortable and clean bed 
with feather mattress and hot water. Double 
room just US$12. Includes cont. breakfast. Tel: 
03-740-309. 


STOP BY THE PLAZA CAFE on the Plaza de 
los Ponchos for coffee, salads, sandwiches or 
full a la carte menu, in a cosy comfortable at- 
mosphere. Free chocolate chip cookies for 
members. Plaza Cafe, Otavalo, Ecuador. 


FAMILY STAY IN QUITO. Dr. Cecilia Rivera, 
pediatrician, specializing in natural medi- 
cines and foods. Two blocks from Club! 
Salazar 327 y Mallorca. Tel: 548-006 or 569- 
961, 


THE FINEST FACILITY IN THE IQUITOS 
PERU AREA. The Acosta Hotels and rain for- 
est Lodge on Zungaro Cocha. Suitable for 
whole-family adventure with a library and 
lecture hall. Extended jungle exploration trips 
are available. Ricardo Palma, 252, Iquitos, 
Peru. Tel: 094 231983, FAX 094—232499 


THE BLACK SHEEP INN, Chugchilan, 
CARETAKER WANTED to take responsibil- 
ity for small hotel high in Andes. Spanish + 
flexible schedule a must, 2 months or more. 
Send resume to The Black Sheep Inn, 
Apartado 05-01-240, Latacunga, Cotopaxi, 


Ch 
GUACHALA, A MAGNIFICENT 16TH 
CENTURY HACIENDA, set in 136 hectares 
of farm land and forest. Rooms with private 
bathrooms, restaurant, solar-heated pool, 
horseback riding, tours to Cayambe refuge. 
Mountain bike tours can also be arranged. 
Reservations: Reina Victoria 1138 & Foch, 
Quito. Telefax (593-2) 563-748. Toll free: 1— 
800-451-6034. 


SANTIAGO. Stay in home of American liv- 
ing in Chile. Lovely house, spectacular view 
in hills above smog. Private/shared bath, hot 
water, pool, phone, garden, breakfast. $25sgl, 
$30dbl. FAX 00562~242-3052. Phone 00562- 
215-1979. Los Refugios 17760, 17—B, Santiago 
10. 


CAFE CULTURA, BANOS: Beautiful colonial 
house with garden/balcony, hammock/En- 
glish Books and magazines/friendly atmo- 
sphere. Café serves very special breakfasts. 


Call Owen or Stephanie: (03) 740-419. 
THE MAGIC BEAN — Restaurant, coffee 
house and hotel. Great location, comfortable, 
clean. Close to all the good restaurants and 
shopping. In the new town. Friendly, helpful 
American-owned, located at Foch 681 y Juan 
Leon Mera. Tel: 566-181. Shared rooms and 


bath $7 pp, double with private bath $20. 
BELIZE! Explore jungles, Mayan ruins, and 
remote tropical islands. Dive and snorkel on 
the Western Hemisphere’s largest reef. 
TRAVEL BELIZE LTD. (303) 494-7797 or 1- 
800-626-3483. 


HOSTAL FARGET — Santa Prisca y Pasaje 
Farget 109, (La Alameda Sector) Tel: 593 2 
570066, FAX: 593 2 570557. Quito, Ecuador. 
In the heart of the city, a few blocks away from 
major museums, convents, and churches, as 
well as the best folklore shops. Single room 
US$12, double for couples $15, and multiple 
rooms. Hot water, kitchen facilities. Clean and 
safe, 


SAMAIPATA — BOLIVIA, cottages, camp- 
ing, restaurant, swimming pool, tennis, 
paddle, etc. Resort located in the foothills of 
the Andes. Surrounded by beautiful moun- 
tains. Near archaeological ruins & largest na- 
tional park. Prices from $12,00/4 person cot- 
tage, camping $1,00/person. Achira 
Kamping, Casilla 1020, Tel: 591-352-5777, 
FAX 591-352-2667, Santa Cruz — Bolivia. 


WHEN ON YOUR WAY to hike the Inca Trail, 
Machu Picchu, or the Sacred Valley, make a 
stop-over at the ALBERGUE in Ollantay- 
tambo, Cusco, Peru. A delightful, relaxing, 
family, farm-house. $10p/n, meals available. 
Can make your reservations in Cusco.Tel: 
233350/235674, FAX 238911. (UL) 


EXPLORER’S INN. World records: 573 spe- 
cies birds, 1,150 butterflies, 103 dragonflies. 
In the Tambopata Nature Reserve, Puerto 
Maldonado. For reservations and informa- 
tion contact Peruvian Safaris, Garcilaso de la 
Vega 1334, Lima. Tel: 31-6330. Fax: 051~14— 
328866. 


OTAVALO, ECUADOR — 4 blocks from In- 
dian market, 24-hour hot water, orthopedic 
mattresses, fireplace, live folklore music, gar- 
den/patio, book exchange, tours, breakfast & 
classical music, vegetarian & meat dishes, 
secure parking garage, hotel/restaurant: Ali 


Shungu, Casilla 34, Otavalo, 920-750. 


South American Explorer 


EDWARDS INN—Excellent location in 
Huaraz for a pleasant stay: panoramic view, 
double/multiple rooms, double beds, con- 
tinuous hot water, private/shared bath, 
climbing /hiking information. Av. Bolognesi 
#121, Huaraz, Ancash, Peru. Tel: 722692. (UL) 


LA CASA AMARILLA, Banos, beautiful bed 
and breakfast, 20-minute walk on the road to 
Runtun. Great views over Bajos, $8 pp 
double, $12 pp single, inc. breakfast. Email: 


pomnceBenpbrecereee 
LA CASA de ELIZA — Isabel la Catélica 1559 
(La Floresta), Quito, Ecuador. Tel: 593-2- 
226602. For only US$6 a night, a friendly 
place to stay in Quito. Kitchen and laundry 
facilities, hot water and just 2-mins walk from 
the Quito SAEC Clubhouse. The owner, Eliza 
Manteca, is a devoted environmentalist and 
initiated the development of the Cerro 
Golondrinas Cloudforest Reserve. See also 
rr 
ECUADOR’S FIRST Bed and Breakfast wel- 
comes you. CASA NAHUAZO in Banos on 
the volcano. Tunqurahua offers comfort, 
quiet, friendly atmosphere, personal atten- 
tion. Via al Salado, Tel: 740-315. 


ALANDALUZ— Ecological Tourism Centre. 
This centre works with Organic/ Biodynamic 
Agriculture, Appropriate technology / Archi- 
tecture. Excellent homegrown food. A rarity 
and a treat! Puerto Rico, Manabi, Ecuador. 


WHEN IN SANTIAGO, CHILE, stay at my 
house; US$8 per night. CASAPAXI, Llico 968. 
Pieter Van Bunningen, Tel: 5229947. One 


po eee a 
COSY APARTMENTS in a private house. 
Family atmosphere, comfortable, safe, nice 
and quiet location. Very friendly, English- 
speaking owner. Price from $15-$30 p/n per 
apartment. With cooking and laundry facili- 
ties. Please contact Jose Luis for reservations. 
Fr. de Paula Ugarriza 727, Miraflores, Lima 
18, Peru. Tel (51-14) 441015. Fax: (51-14) 
467177. (UL) 


LIMA, PERU. American guest house. Each 
room with private bath, hot water, completely 
equipped kitchenette. Community dining / 
living room with refrigerator, color TV. Excel- 
lent transportation to downtown Lima or cen- 
ter of Miraflores. Near excellent market. Flu- 
ent English spoken. Monthly rates available, 
single or double occupancy. Address: Lloque 
Yupanqui 1464 (10° Av. Mariatequi) Jesus 
Maria, Lima, Peru. TEL in Lima: 471-4419. 
Speak to Ann. (43-44) 


QUITO. Women’s Hostal Eva Luna. $6/night. 
Kitchen and laundry facilities. Quiet and se- 
cure. Central Amazonas Area. Contact Safari. 
Tel 593 25 52 505. Or PO Box 17-11-6060, 
Quito. (43) 


ARTS/CRAFTS: 


T-SHIRT — MONILU STORE, Mercedes 
Cardenas. We offer a variety of designs and 
colors in T-shirts. 100% cotton. Also 
Artesania. Address: Rocaforte 275 y Alfaro, 
Banos, Ecuador. (44) 


ARTESANIAS WARA— select artesania from 
a knowledgeable Aymara woman. A good 
selection of textiles and clothing. Exporters. 
Also a gallery and information on the indig- 
enous cultures. Linares #810. La Paz. (43) 


ARTESANIAS INTI CHUMBL. Sells unique 
handmade belts, bags, weavings and dolls, all 
crafted by the Conterén family in whose 
home one can watch weaving demonstra- 
tions. Visit us at the main plaza in Iluman, 5 
km north of Otavalo, Imbabura, Ecuador. 
(UL) 


AMAZON ARTS. High quality imports and 
Peruvian handicrafts. Specializes in Shipibo. 
1318 West 135 Drive, Westminster, CO 80234, 
Tel: (303) 457-8390. 


RAIDERS OF THE LOST ART. Tribal artifacts, 
textiles, weavings, alpaca rugs, crystals, 
spheres, amethysts, wholesale. 2321 NW 66th 
Ct, Gainesville, FL 32653; Tel: (904) 335-4152 
or 1-800-527-4367. 


SENECA ARTS represents native Latin 
American naif and primitive painters. Gal- 
lery exhibitions and private sales. Opportu- 
nity for you to aid unknowns and developing 
painters. Individuals only. No crafts or tour- 
ist art. Send slides/photos and questions to 
Seneca Arts Inc.,3965 Sedgwick Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10463. (212) 884-8698. 


MAROTI-SHOBO COOPERATIVE. Shipibo 
& Conibo Indian Art of Peru’s Jungle. Tradi- 
tional Ceramics & Textiles. Write: Maroti- 
Shobo, Casilla 60, Pucallpa, Peru, or Telex 
PERU attention tel: 6551. 


ARTE DO BRASIL is a profit-sharing enter- 
prise with a women’s cooperative handicraft 
group in Brazil. Brochure, send long SASE to 
7303 23rd NE, Seattle, WA 98115 USA. 


LANGUAGE 


RAINBOW SPANISH CENTER. Highly rec- 
ommended individual classes or groups. 
Member discount. Armero 749 y Sta Rosa, 
Quito, Ecuador. Tel: 548-519. FAX 440 867. 


YOUR BEST LINK TO SPANISH SCHOOLS 
in Ecuador, Guatemala, Mexico & Costa Rica. 
Superior personal service. Language Link, 
Tel: (800) 552-2051, Fax: (309) 673-5537, E- 
mail: info@langlink.com, WWW —http:// 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED: Spanish School 
in Quito, 1245 Garcia Moreno and Olmedo, 
2nd Floor. One-to-one teaching, any level, 
great people, US $2 per hour. Offer accommo- 
dation with Ecuadorian families. Call 011- 
593-2-213-992 (9 to 6 EST) or just drop in. 
Susanne Teltscher. 


LEARN SPANISH AND VACATION; In 
Cuernavaca, Mexico. Intensive Spanish 
classes, 2 weeks $270. Live with Mexican fam- 
ily or dormitory, $9.00-22.00/day. Contact: 
Experiencia School, Patricia Damron, POB 
1812, Anthony, TX 79821. Phone/FAX (915) 
886-4802. (43) 


SPANISH LESSONS IN LIMA, PERU at 
$5(US) an hour. Also, if you need a Spanish- 
speaking person, leave your name and phone 


Suunber st 42-6018 and | will call you back. 
SPANISH FOR TRAVELERS — Practical in- 
tensive Spanish course for one or four weeks 
in Huancayo, Peru. Individual or small 
groups; start when you get there. Includes 
food and lodging with Indian families. Weav- 
ing and pan-flute lessons can be arranged. 
Contact: Beverly Stuart de Hurtado, 
Apartado Postal 510, Huancayo, Peru. Tel: 


(064) 237-063 or 222-395. (UL) 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED : Spanish School 
Mitad del Mundo” in Quito. One-to-one tu- 
ition, any level, very reasonable prices, excel- 
lent instructors. Offer accommodation with 
Ecuadorian families. For detailed info. Fax: 


Sylvia (593) 2402362. 
DESIGN-IT-YOURSELF Spanish study in 
Ibarra, Ecuador. Family living, individual in- 
struction, study /tour options. Nancy Grona, 
PO Box 100, Manchaca TX 78652; 512/282- 
1987. E-mail: Imbabura@aol.com. (45) 


SPANISH & MORE: Language programs in 
Mexico, Central or South America for all ages 
and levels. Families wteme. Afternoon/ 
weekend excursions available. Homestay or 
hotel. AmeriSpan. Tel: 1-800-879-6640. Fax: 
(215) 985-4524. E-mail: info@amerispan.com, 
or WWW at http:/ /www.amerispan.com 
(43) 


ETCETERA 


WALKABOUT TRAVELGEAR. Specializing 
in supplying the independent traveler. Many 
essential travel accessories for South Ameri- 
can Exploration. Free catalog. Call 1—-800- 
852-7085 or write: PO Box 58502, SLC, 
Utah 84158-0502. Email: 


LUE 72 2OSeCcompuserve: com: 
EXPLORERS TRANSPORTES. WE RENT: 
buses, 4-wheel drives, pick-ups with or with- 
out driver, to explore the jungle, the moun- 
tains or the coast of Peru. We provide infor- 
mation, equipment and maps. Contact us: 
Plateros 354-A, Cusco. Tel: 0051-84-233498. 


SAVE BIG MONEY to many destinations in 
Latin America — Fly as a courier! Quito $200 
r/t; Panama, Guatemala $150 r/t; Santiago 
$350 r/t; and many others available in 
TRAVEL UNLIMITED, a monthly newsletter 
of world-wide rock-bottom air travel as a cou- 
rier. Send $25 ($35 foreign) or $5 single issue 
to: Box 1058, Alston, MA 02134-1058. (44) 
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OLD BOLIVIAN POSTCARDS WANTED. 
Seeking to purchase early 1900s postcards 
(chromoliths or photo cards) from Bolivia. 
Call or drop me a note — tell me what you 
have. Daniel Buck, 100 Tenth St. SE, Washing- 
ton, DC 20003. Tel: 202-544-6541; FAX: 202~ 
544-6556. 


TEXTILES WANTED: 19th century Bolivian 
(esp. belts); early Chiliean Mapuche (esp. 
belts). Call: (617) 876-1476. Fax: 617-576- 
7165. Andrew E. Ruvido, 119 Pleasant St., 


Cambridge MA 02197. (5) 
HANDCARRIES WANTED: Don’t go to Lima 
or Quito empty-handed. We are always look- 
ing for people to carry library books, maga- 
zines, equipment, etc. If you think you will 
have some extra room, contact: South Ameri- 
can Explorers Club, 126 Indian Creek Road, 
Ithaca, NY 14850; Tel: (607) 277-0488. 


FUNDACION JATARI: Andean Education 
and Research Foundation. Working in Ecua- 
dor/Peru/Bolivia to support research, com- 
munity development and provide scholar- 
ships to indigenous children. Contributions 
are tax-deductible. Write: Fundacion Jatari, 
1113 Guerrero St., San Francisco, CA 94110. 


ANDES/AMAZON RUNNING ADVEN- 
TURE. 4-day, 100-mile stage race through the 
mountains and jungle of Ecuador. Full sup- 
port. Daily stages of 42K-48K-48K-24K. 
April 2-5, 1996, Write for info package: Scott 
Weber, 6970 Buckskin Drive, Unit 90, 
Littleton, CO 80125. Tel: (303) 972-9658; (303) 
972-1926. (43) 


ADVENTURE 
TRAVEL 


Transitions Abroad, the 
original magazine for the 
socially responsible traveler, 
details the alternatives to travel 
as a tourist. Join a research 
expedition, find a short-term 
job or internship, be a third 
worldservice volunteer, enroll 
in a foreign university, plan 


your own kind of African 
safari, stay with local families, 
meet the people 

and travel for less .. . 


YES, start my subscription now! 
© Payment enclosed $19.95 (1 year/6 issues plus FREE 
Guide to Opportunities Overseas). 
O Bill me. (Guide sent upon receipt of payment). 
O Send FREE Catalog of International Resource Guides 
O Send Index to Back Issues since 1977 sone 


Name. 
Address. 
City. State. Zip. 


TRANSITIONS ABROAD 
Dept. TRA, P.O. Box 3000, Denville, Nj 07834 
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EXPLORE BOLIVIA VIA KAYAK !! 
EXPLORE BOLIVIA is a company that was 


created for the sole purpose of EXPLORATION. 


Our aim is to travel to regions 
where ‘wild’ is still the name of the game. 


We offer soft and hard adventure tours 
throughout Bolivia: 

sea kayaking on Lake Titicaca 
rafting or kayaking whitewater in the tropical Yungas 
mountain biking in the Royal Mt. Range & Altiplano 
treks on Inca roads combined with whitewater trips 
birdwatching & nature tours in the jungles & tropics 
photographic & Jeep safaris on the Altiplano 


PO. Box 65230,Washington, DC,USA 
Tel. & Fax: 301-897-3674 


Casilla Postal 2516, La Paz, Bolivia 
Tel: 591-2-798787, Fax: 591-2-798203 
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Individual Classes 

Courses combined with trips 
Reasonable rates 

You can choose to live with an 
Ecuadorian family 


Colén 1001 y Juan Leon Mera 
Edif. “Ave Maria” 8th Floor 
Tel/FAX: (593-2) 501 271 


P.O. Box 17-07-9519 * Quito — Ecuador 


A mountain biking adventure 


Yai through the Andes of Ecuador. 


a 
Bay 


7) 
a) 


P.O. Box 21-431 
Quito, Ecuador 

Tel: (593-2) 220-674 
E-mail: 

pedaland @ ecuanex.ec 


= Explorer Tours 


f—} SACHA Jungle Lodge 
The Amazon Ecuador 


# We invite you to join in us a once-in-a-lifetime experience. 
Share with us the most biologically diverse ecosystem on 
Planet Earth. Our naturalist guides will help unravel the 
complexities of the forest while our international chef 
awaits your return. 


MAKE IT HAPPEN 


Explorer Tours, P.O. Box 17211608 * Quito * Ecuador 
TEL: 509115, 508871 * FAX: 011-593-2-508872/222531 


South American Explorer 


EGALAPAGOS 


CRUISE 
° New, flamingo 


Every Wednesday 


e Vavier 
Every Sunday 
DIRECT OPERATOR 


TIBARIRA, o SAIN LORENZO 


BY PRIVATE TRAIN 
(FERROBUS) ¢ EVERY SUNDAY 


Amazonas 1113 y Pinto 
Telfs.: (593-2) 229 579/80 
Fax: 550 988 

Quito ¢ Ecuador 

South America 


ecuagalantour cia. lida. 


TRAVEL AGENCY 
TOUR OPERATOR 


YOUR PERSONAL CONTACT 
OFFERING ECUADORS BEST: 


GALAPAGOS ISLANDS 
MOUNTAIN CLIMBING 
JUNGLE TOURS 
RAFTING - HIKING 
AND MORE! 
FOREIGN INQUIRIES WELCOME, 
CALL, WRITE, OR FAX TO: 
*"NATURGAL’ 


FOCH 635 Y REINA VICTORIA 
QUITO - ECUADOR 
TELEFAX (011-593-2) 224-913 
TELF.: (011-593-2) 522-681 


Jr. Chota 1454-1460 
Lima, Peru 
Tel: (511) 4330031 


WALKABOUT TRAVEL GEAR™ 
Call for free catalog 800-852-7085! 


or write’ PO Box 58502, Salt Lake City, Utah 84158 
Email: 102772. 2534@compuserve com 


eee Adventure Travel News 
Subscribe to: TouringPass newsletter 
quarterly publication #usA $10/yr; CON $44/yr; 


UNIQUE YET ESSENTIAL TRAVE 
ACCESSORIES. 


Specializing in supplying the independent traveler. 


LEARN SPANISH & 


TRAVEL IN MEXICO 


8 ® eComplete immersion program 
#Regular, Special groups and Intensive programs @Housing in 
beautiful homes #Groups of 5-students #Professional teachers 
#Modern interactive computer-language lab #Excellent weather 
«Pyramids and historic places #Only 45 minutes from Mexico 
City #Excursions Learn computers for the same price! 
Cuernavaca Spanish Institute Av. Plan de Ayala 513-B 
Col. Los Volcanes Cuernavaca, Morelos Mexico 62350 
Phone: (52) (73) 16-25-83 Fax: (52) (73) 15-60-19 
email: consuelo@internet.com.mx 
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INTI TRAVEL 


INCA TRAIL 
SPECIALISTS 


Small group two week adventures hiking to Machu 
Picchu and visit to Peruvian rainforest, experienced 
group leaders and local guides, monthly departures. 


ECO TRAVEL SERVICES 
5699 Miles Ave 
Oakland, CA 94618 
1-800-655-4054 
ecotrav@microweb.com 


INTI TRAVEL 
21-431 

Quito, Ecuador 
thurber@ecuanex.ec 


WORLDWIDE $ 18/yr; SINGLE COPY $2.75 
Allow 4-8 weeks for delivery 


SAN FRANCISCO, CA USA 94118-2809 


Rooms from $7 
Hot Water 

Typical Neo-colo- 
nial house in center 
near SAEC 

Cheap Restaurant 


NATIVE LIFE 


TOUR OPERATOR 
FOR NATURE LOVERS ONLY 
AMAZON « ANDES * COAST * GALAPAGOS 


Joaquin Pinto 446 y Amazonas * P. O. Box 17-03-504 
Phone: (593-2) 550 836-505 158 © Fax: (S93-2) 229077 
QUITO ECUADOR - SOUTH AMERICA 


SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORERS CLUB 


The South American Explorers Club has offices in Ithaca, NY (USA), Lima (Peru), and Quito (Ecuador). Ithaca Office: 126 
Indian Creek Road, Ithaca, NY 14850, Telephone (607) 277-0488. Peru Clubhouse: Casilla 3714, Lima 100, Peru (Street 
Address: Avenida Republica de Portugal 146, Breiia, Lima), Telephone (5114) 25 01 42. Ecuador Clubhouse: Apartado 21— 
431, Eloy Alfaro, Quito, Ecuador (Street Address: Toledo 1254, La Floresta, Quito), Telephone (5932) 566-076. Clubhouse 


hours are 9:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. weekdays. 


AIMS AND PURPOSES: The South American Explorers 

Club is a non-profit, non-political, non-sectarian, scientific 

and educational organization founded in 1977 for the follow- 

ing purposes: 

* To advance and support all forms of scientific field explo- 
ration and research in South and Central America in such 
areas as biology, geography, anthropology, and archaeol- 
ogy, as well as field sports such as whitewater running, 
mountaineering, caving, and others. 

* To receive contributions for the support of scientific 
research and exploration that comes within the Club’s 
range of interests. 

° To further information exchange among scientists, adven- 
turers and travelers from all nations with the purpose of 
encouraging exploration throughout South and Central 
America. 

* To collect and make available reliable information on all 
organizations in South and Central America which offer 
services to scientists, adventurers, and travelers. 

¢ To awaken greater interest in and appreciation for wilder- 
ness conservation and wildlife protection. 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORER MAGAZINE: 
The South American Explorer is the quarterly journal of the 
Club. We are interested in receiving accounts of scientific, 
adventure, and sports activities in South and Central America. 
Articles on historical exploration, biographies of South Ameri- 
can explorers, and evocative descriptions of unusual places 
are also of interest. Write us for more guidelines. 


MEMBERSHIP SERVICES: The following listing is par- 
tial; acomplete listing of membership services is available on 
request. 

¢ Members receive four issues of the South American Ex- 
plorer. 

¢ The friendly, knowledgeable Club staff will help Mem- 
bers plan trips and expeditions by phone, mail, or in 
person. Advise us when you plan to travel, for how long, 
budget, interests, number in party, and desired transporta- 
tion. The more specific the questions, the better the an- 
swers. 

¢ The staff may be called upon for help with emergencies or 
when problems arise. 

¢ Club members receive discounts on books, tapes, handi- 
crafts, T-shirts, maps, etc. 

* The Club can receive money or goods for research and 
allocate these to worthy projects. Donors receive a tax 
deduction. 

¢ A wide variety of information sources and research facili- 
ties related to South America are available: 


Trip Reports: written by Members for Members, these 
are the Club’s greatest resource. They are the most up-to- 
date source of specialized information on just about any 
topic--scaling Aconcagua, Lake Titicaca, butterfly col- 
lecting, the Galapagos, teaching English, the Inca Trail, 
etc. For a complete listing, call or write the Ithaca office. 
To order reports without a listing, just let us know what 
you need. There is a per page charge for photocopying plus 
postage and handling. 
Library: Wide range of reference books, maps, magazine 
and newspaper articles, and reports in English, Spanish, 
and Portuguese. 
People: A network of knowledgeable people for special- 
ized information, research assistants, and travel compan- 
ions. 

¢ The Lima and Quito Clubhouses will store and help sell 
equipment, accept mail and telephone calls, exchange 
books, help with hotel and plane reservations in Quito and 
Lima, and much more. The Clubhouses are your home 
away from home. 


MEMBERSHIP CATEGORIES: The following member- 
ship rates are for mailings within the United States. Residents 
outside the U.S. (including Canada and Mexico) should add 
$7 for magazine postage. All membership dues/donations 
are U.S. tax-deductible. 


Regular Membership (US$40) or Couple Membership 
(US$60). Entitles you to four issues of the South American 
Explorer, a Membership Card, discounts, use of information 
and trip planning services, equipment storage, etc. 


Contributing Membership (US$75). Regular Membership 
benefits plus a free Club T-Shirt. 


Supporting Membership (US$150). Regular Membership 
with the following benefits: Exploring South America, a Club 
T-Shirt, and two gift subscriptions for friends. 


Life Membership (US$750). Regular Membership benefits 
for life, plus your choice of any book we sell, a Club T-Shirt, 
the last 15 back issues of the South American Explorer 
magazine (a full set is no longer available) and ten gift 
subscriptions that may be conferred by the Life Member at 
any time. 


Afterlife Membership (US$7,500). All the benefits of Life 
Membership, an SAEC T-Shroud, and, of most importance, 
gratitude in perpetuity. 


Subscription (US$22 one year, US$35 two years). Receive 
four issues of the South American Explorer only. Subscribers 
are not entitled to Membership discounts or Club services. 
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South American Explorer 


For Club and travel information: 
1-607-277-0488 


To place an order: 


1-800-274-0568 


Monday-Friday, 9am—Spm EST 


FAX (for orders or information): 
1-607-277-6122 
24 hours a day, 365 days a year 


Membership 


jo the gift of Membership to a friend, to yourself, or to 
| your whole family. See page 62 for a partial list of benefits. 

| All membership dues and additional donations are fully 
tax-deductible. 


| All members outside the United States (including Mexico 
and Canada) add US $7.00 for postage. 


Regular ..... US $40 [[] Couple ...... US $60 [] 


Contributing ...$75[[] Couple .......... $115] 
Supporting ....$150[[] Couple .......... $225 [J 
Life! as sainiay $750] Couple ....... $1,150 [J 
Afterlife .....$7,500 [] Couple ..... $10,000 [] 
Subscription ...$22[[] Two years ....... $35 


Note: Subscribers do not receive Membership discounts 
or use of Club Services. 


Postage and Handling 
Domestic Orders 


| Note: Do not include membership fees or tax in total to 
which shipping is applied. We ship UPS when possible. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


US $5 & under.......... $2.00 $100.01 to $150........ $9.00 


| $5.01 to $10... - $3.00 $150.01 to $200......$11.00 

$10.01 to $25... $4.00 $200.01 to $250...... $13.00 

| $25.01 to $50............$5.50 Over $250 ...........000 $15 
$50.01 to $75...... $6.75 


| $75.01 to $100.......... $7.50 


When shipping to more than one address, add $2 to Postage 
and Handling. For air delivery by UPS Blue Service, or by 

| FirstClass to Alaska, Hawaii, and Canada, add $8. For Next 
Day Air (Continental U.S. only), add $12. 


Allow 10-14 days for delivery in the U.S. 


| 
| 
| Foreign Orders 
| 


If your order is to be sent outside the U.S. and you are 
paying by Visa or Mastercard, specify air or surface mail, 
and we will add the correct amount to your credit card. 


| If you want, send your order, and we will advise you of the 
j oe cost a postage charges so you can pay by check. 
| Foreign checks and money orders must bein U.S. funds 
| drawn on a bank with a U.S. office. 


| To help us serve you better... 


| Gift Certificates are available in any denomination; 
| US$10.00 minimum. 


l The Fine Art of Giving 


| Send a Gift Membership, merchandise, or free catalog to 

the person of your choice. Simply specify their name, 
address and the items you want shipped in the “Ship to” 
section to the right. 
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Order Form 


Quantity|Item # Item Name 


Subtotal 
8% Sales Tax (New York residents only) 
Postage and Handling 

* Membership 

Gift Membership 

Additional Donation (Thank You!) 


Please check the TOTAL US $ 


appropriate boxes: 
C1] New Address 
() New Member or Subscriber 
CJ Renewing, Membership # 
[1 Don’t exchange my name with other organizations 


Number: 


Expires: Signature: 


Or call 1-800-274-0568 or FAX 1-607-277-6122 


Ordered by: 
Address: 
City/State/Zip: 
Telephone: 


NOTE: UPS CANNOT DELIVER TO P.O. BOXES. 


Ship to: (For UPS delivery or if different from above) 
Name: 

Address: 

City/State/Zip: 


For New Members: 
Profession/Interests: 


Send payment in U.S. dollars drawn on a U.S. bank to: 
South American Explorers Club 
126 Indian Creek Road 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Visa/Discover/Mastercard (for orders of US$15 or more): | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Ithaca, NY, USA 14850 | 
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Travel Companion: 
CHILE AND EASTER ISLAND 


The most comprehensive 
travel guide to Chile 
ever written 


hile is a land of astounding contrasts: searing deserts in the 
eA North, fertile valleys in the central regions, and icy fjords 


in the South. It is home to two thriving indigenous 
cultures and one of the richest Hispanic histories of the Americas, 
as well as many fascinating remains of past civilizations. 

This 860-page guide covers every region in Chile, with detailed 
descriptions of 460 cities and towns, 13 full-color regional maps, 
and 99 city maps. Included in the Companion are listings of over 
2,000 rivers, lakes, mountains, volcanoes, national parks, and 
thermal spas. 

The city listings feature information on accommodations, eat- 
ing places, and excursions to sites of interest in the vicinity. 
Sports enthusiasts will find descriptions of hiking trips, camping 
sites, ski resorts, and fishing spots. 


This definitive guide to Chile is published by Hunter Publish- 
ing, and is available from the South American Explorers Club by 
calling 1-800-274-0568 for $19.95 [Members $18.95] Item #379. 
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